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OFESSOR TERMAN’S DETERMINISM 
A REJOINDER 


WILLIAM C. Bat 
ia 


whers Colle ae, Ct } 


loURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH for June, I 
lerman does me the honor to discuss editorial] 

f the paper on “Educational Determinism,” whicl 
Chicago meeting of the Society of College Tea 


to thank Professor Terman for the clearness with 

.s summarized my principal charges against the group 
‘alists in mental measurements whom | characteri: d 


nal determinists. I am glad to learn that he 1 ricliate 


r implications of the paragraph that I cited from 
-< relative to educational differentiation at the age « 
n the basis of assumed vocational destinies as determines 


[.Q., and that he disclaims tor himself and his fellow 


he editorial statement that I quoted from one of then 


urnals to the effect that the school does not really edu 


h as it certifies to educability. I may also be pert 


this point sincerely to reaffirm my warm appreciation 


sor Terman’s sterling contributions to the science of ¢ 


an appreciation which, I am glad to 


SA\ Nas 


mressed on more than one occasion 
tl ‘st regret that I find 1 


is. therefore. onlv with the keenest reg 


variance with Professor Terman in respect to the f 
ing questions which the subject under discussion involves 
ve “read a meaning into the words of the “determn 


ich was never intended” (Dr. Terman’s edi 
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The “intention” of the determinists whose writings | 
but one means of judging—namely, the words in wi 
expressed themselves. I labor under the same lit 
pting through a study of Professor Terman’s « 
rrect what may have been an error and a possible « 
tice in my earlier paper. Notwithstanding his di 


it seems to me that his brief and “breezy” reply to my rat! 


i 
1 


ous charges tully confirms my earlier conviction that t 


wcause of their hereditarian preconceptions, ar 
interpreting the facts which the measurements have 
[ do not think, for example, that one who is not pretty t 
y obsessed by such preconceptions would use a f 


misleading analogy with reference to so important a 1 


that which ts involved tn the “right of the individual t 

ritual lite of the race.”' It was and 1s my content 
this right should not be invaded or invalidated short 
conclusive proof that the individual is quite incompetent 
lt of his share in the human heritage. Profess 


ses me of thus “resting my case on the logical i 


f proving a ‘universal negative.’ And then, utter! 
me, he points triumphantly to the fact that “no one 
proved the impossibility of life returning forty-eight | 


leath, yet we do not hesitate to bury our dead within tl 
Yes, truly; but we do not bury them before they die, 
we may be very certain that death 1s imminent 

Nor will a thoroughly unprejudiced writer be so in 
as to use a metaphor in a misleading way. Not that I ol 
figures of speech. Indeed, Professor Terman’s referen 
paper as an “oratorical bombshell” is positively flattering 
ures of speech are legitimate and often invaluable in contr 
as in other forms of discourse; but one ought not to 


truth for the sake of a clever phrase. Professor Term in) 


have this phrase from Professor B. H. Bode, who says 
nt this ntroversy: ‘The right of the individual 
| life of the race is re ally the issue. This is th important 


properly constructed program of education.’’ 


| 
S} 


ese 
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ypsodic peroration on the ultimate illumination 
rid by gleams of light struck from dull minds.”” The 
. rhetorical achievement—but it is quite the opposite 
| said. It is the light that is /ef im to common minds 
luminate the world if anything does 

re, perhaps, minor matters of disagreement. Not so 


cterized is the fundamental question at issue— 


tive and essentially unmodifiable 


paper I accepted as an hypothesis the probable exist- 


rtain biological traits underlying and conditioning men- 
I assumed that the structures and functions consti 
biological traits were subject to the biological laws 
n and growth. In respect to their growth, I assumed 
matured fairly early in life In so far as I can learn, 
these traits makes up the hypothetical entity that the 
ists call “general intelligence.” Whatever mental de 
nt mav be due exclusively to the natural maturation ot 
res and functions presumably underlying general intel 
termed, for convenience, “vertical growth.”” With it 
sted the mental development that comes from the acqui 
| organization of experiences, whether gained directly 
iusting to actual situations or indirectly through a mas 
the social heritage. This variety of mental growth I char 
is “horizontal.” 
ike no claim of originality for drawing this contrast. It 
us enough once the premises are assumed: hence [ am 
rprised by Professor Terman’s announcement (Pp. 59) that 


ide the same distinction fifteen years ago, but when Pro- 


r Terman goes on to say that “it has been especially insisted 


ildly curious to know why the many competent 


by all psychologists in the field of individual differences” I 


psycholo- 


present at the Chicago meeting did not recognize their old 


1 and use it then and there to demonstrate that the 


was only a “dud” after all. Prompt action at that time 


lv. the possibility of developing through educative and other 
amental agencies the traits that the determinists assume 
th 
ter 
et 
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expense to which one of the pu 


izing in test materials went in reprinting | 
rial and ending it broadcast 
1 pels 1 to believe that the ] rticular 
Lh t been so cl recoegen!l 
t its amplications have not been s 
the vt ivity Of the issues at stake cl irly d 
ns seem to be tunnels into the very 
inistic philosophy Is it not indicative of it 
eate out of hand a predictive science that tl 
has left the citadel of its central | 
to attack 
( l attention t i few of the 1 plic tio1 1 
e tl vhat the determinists call “general int 
ngle or multiple biological trait. If so, it 
th il neral level has been essential] 
course of human history, or, indeed, durit 
1 iod that el psed between the completed ( 
resent structure and the invention of writit 


e of empirical evidence to support this 
superb cranial development tl 


ce attained fully 20,000 years ago. If, as | 


sists, “intellectual abilities are pretty largel 


lowment™” (p. 60), it seems equall 
lligence took an unconscionably long tims 
and the suspicion is aroused that present 
scribing vastly more significance to natut 


nce to nurture than the facts 


warrant 


picion is strengthened by a mass of eviden 
n the aggregate that the suspicion rapidly gr 
1. If, for example, native intelligence wer 


compared with culture, we should expect t 


stances of discontinuity in social ev: 


pect that superior intelligences widely separ 


me would have “hit upon” the same improver 


ns of life \s a matter of fact, the evider 


( red 
[hese in d 
h 
of 
\T 
} 
| 
prehistori 
7 1 , 
is, too, an abundan ' 
Cl tor example 
\ 
lena 
ne? ] 
‘hol vis | 
chologev 1s 
ss significance eee 
( victiol < 
— — 
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. 
toward a continuity of culture even in prenhis 
s clearly been thi umulation and consolidation 
eains that has lifted humankind f1 the pale 
tive intelligence were l-impor t, the turn 
social evolution would have been marked | Osi 


rin ses C1 id thes 
e been widely spre id at s of individ 
hesis not only involves us ( in a Inologi 
but is clearly in istent TI 
v-points of social olution ct been 
| oved methods of disseminating experienc f 
t into common minds! The invention ot wi 
een chara terized quite vitho it exag rati he 
event in human history. It 1s no mere con ich t 
x of “modern” history was contet raneous Wi 
ent of the printing-press 1n Europe Nor is tt 
ntal that the nations today that rank | ’ 
ization and progress art those in which 1 
elementary popular education 1s most n 
eof course, that efforts have been mad to explat 
tion in terms of biological improvement. It 1s eas) 
t certain countries are backward because their peopl 
| logically undeveloped biol lly decadent 
plained the Dark Ages on the assumption that the high 
th sexes sought a celibate refuge in the 1 steries 
ents. leaving the common man, the moron, and the imb 
gate the species. Mr. Madison Grant d others 
ibuted all human progress to the native abilities (not 


ely or even predominantly 
eved Nordic peoples, and ha 
Nordic stock kee} 


runette peoples i 


t, unless the 


ferior”’ | 


I 1 

is liectual, Dy the way Ot 

e voiced a solemn Waftl 
+} n hi nure 
nN s its own blood pure and 
f summary of the evidence, with citations to the monogrt litera 

t first s ppl nentary volume of the Enecucle edia Brit 

‘Anthroy esp pp. 147 f 


am 
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{ ill quickly and inevitably “go to 1 

other hand, however, we have the now classic conc] 
Odin, Ward, and Cattell, emphasizing the outstandi: 
cance of environmental factors: more recently Hunt 

ide out a plausible case for the environmental influe; 

te a prime determinant of human achievement: 


ments in the held of tropical medicine seem to explain 
humbler but less tatalistic terms of the hookworm and tl 
ito many defects that the determinist would 
e inborn incapacity of the tropical peoples; while the 
ties Of controlling some of the physiological conditior 
tal development through endocrine treatment, if not as 
ranting extravagant hopes,* are at least sufficiently « 


to counteract the equally extravagant despair that det 


lhe current teachings of educational determinism 
gerous because they proceed with a dogmatic disregar 


i 


possibilities of insuring progress through environmental 
cies. This disregard is so studied, so pointed, as to 


determinist as thoroughly prejudiced. Take, for exampl 


current deterministic interpretations of the results of th 

tests interpretations which leave entirely out of accou 
possible influence of environmental factors. The fact 

median mental age of the enlisted men coincided almost 
with the median age of leaving school is completely ignor: 
higher mentality of those who remained in school is d 
ally explained as due to selection with no whit of credit 
the school. Even the clear possibility that practice-effect 


transter trom recent school experiences in taking exami 


*In his Civilization and Climate (1915) and other works. 


“See the admirable symposium on the endocrines in the Jo 
Uedical Association, 79:89-109, July 8, 1922 


Professor Terman’s own arguments against acceptin 


Army tests as indicative of average adult mental age contaiz 
t s found may have been due to educational 

s me ed but in a context that shows 
I 3 I i s thinking of the high school and colleg 
es See L. M. Mental growth and 1.Q.’’ J 
tt I } y, 12 0 1, September, 1921.) 
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similar test situation is never mentioned, alth« 
nt on “transfer” has taught us that practice-effect 1s 
t must be reckoned with. Personally I am astounded 
ssychologists and trained students 
Long overdue is the 


Herbert B. Alexan 


of science 


mpetent | 

e guilty of such loose reasoning. 
that was reported only recently by Mr 
ho correlated Army Alpha scores taken by states with 
k-order of the states in respect to educational facilities 
er environmental advantages. How the determinists are 
ire themselves with the public in the face of these 

[ think that it will puzzle thet 

nlies to 


\lexander’s conclusion is that, “in so far as it apy 
ocial groups as the American states, Army Alpha 
ther than wha 


squa 


ns puzzles me; 


i test of what /as been learned ra 


iy is it that a conclusion so obvious to anyone acquainted 


ms 


with the theory of the tests and with the wide variats 
erican educational systems was not considered as at least 
sibility before the fatalistic and fantastic interpretations 
sent broadcast? Rightly interpreted, the results of the 
ts constitute a fairly clear vindication of the conter 
How does it happen that quite 


+ 


LCs 
of the environmentalists. 
posite implications have gone forth, if not with the sanc 
f, certainly without a disclaimer from, the responsible 
At the present juncture in social evolution it should be 

‘ht matter under the guise of science to promulgate an obvi 
he net 


ly one-sided and now apparently fallacious theory t 
ct of which is to weaken public faith in universal education 
Clearly if the possibilities of insuring progress through env1 

plausibility as 


ental agencies had only an equivalence of 
hu 


pared with Galtonian fatalism, every consideration « 


lity would compel us to accept them as working hypotheses 
quilva 


education. As a matter of fact, the plausibility 1s not « 
it is distinctly preponderant. Professor Terman suggests 
* Alexander, H. B. ‘‘A comparison of the ranks of America 
l 1 Socrety, 16:58 


Alpha and in social economic status,’’ School and 


mber 30, 1922. 
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Galtonian fatalism “is entitled to the right of way 


r against it hether the t 
t have duced are more than “senti 
( to judge sii uld he consider the 
d even | nce with the ¢ sing 
to t cidi Sentiment S not 
tive torce in this world of ours. It has as 
T rit hy T hit t] 
i t things right in the face « e t 
eS r mec ort \\1 t. mav | 
effect of the I-Slavery agitation 1f the hy 
| 


1 ereditary it ie¢rsnip d ven the d 
doctrines could be tempered wi 
Wi wont to grumble about the slowness wi 
i develops. Personally I am devoutly grateful th 
ment” had an opportunity to work a few miracles b 
psychology ered” these innate, radical, and 
rence 1! ve mentality 
but to get back to the distinction between vertical 
rowth, which holds I believe the ke to thi 
my between nature and nurture. Granting a_ bi 
1 


sis tor mentality, and granting that this basis is sub 


nological laws of variation and growth. it is mv contenti 


that the innate variations diminish rapidly in social sign 
e go up the scale from the idiot toward the genius, 
) horizontal growth (stimulated by environmental 
pensates in many important ways for the differet 
tical growth (due to native factors). The relativels 
hnlitv’’ of the differences between the common man and 
is Com] ared with the differences between the idi 
common man, has not been mentioned by any of the deter 


vho have been so kind as to discuss my paper. It is, | 


crucial issue 
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ti What would be the case of the universal fr ncnise 
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} I l reiy s this issue when he cat 
the 1S v “im ( t in the ability to pet 
cit with the stract etween the es OF 21 
results of the \T vy tests 1n § O1 t this 
) 
{ Professor Terman, I am then sate 1n 
that abilitv to deal with the abstract increases 1 
- of vertical (biological rowth. and then sudden! 
I ity tests 
le chara ter given only once to men between the ages 
. 4] «1 ] 
He implies that there was no correlation between 
1 thus 1 sured 
Deri | es that. if I believe this “negative re 
to the ise of faulty instrument,” | di 
Cay ble oT vit dit more valid d wish 
7° 
1 the time and the intelli nce thus to help 1 \ 1 


terminists. out of what seems to be a pretty | id 


+ not seem strange, however, that Professor Terman 
uch stress on the results of the Army tests when they 
phold his preconceptions as to the absence ot mental 


ween 21 and 31, and yet vigorously discredit ther 
they go counter to his contention regarding the average 
of adults?7 In the latter controversy (as to whe ther 


ituritv comes in the average of cases at 13.4 vears or 


rs or 16 vears), I am just now interested only as it typ! 
fog in which the whole theory of the I.Q. is enveloy ed 
‘ Terman’s assertion that the Army tests do not show 
‘dence of intellectual growth between the ages of 2! and 
vever, is worthy of further attention. Reference to the 
report of the Army tests discloses the fact® that no corre 


were worked out between the scores made by the enlisted 


I M ‘Mental g 
Se (et ] | 
s, Robert editor) Psychological eramini tn the I Stat 
Memoirs of National Academy of Science, Vol. 15) W 
Government Printing Office, 1921. p. 81 
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en and their chronological ages. In the case of the 
the tabulations of scores according to age show a steady 
in “intelligence” between the ages of 20 and 60. Accor 
the graph (Memoirs XV, page 814) the officers under 
the most intelligent of all The officers between 5! and 6 
tion of about twenty percent from the 20-y« 

The deterministic explanations of this apparently pr 
sive deterioration of intelligence with age illustrate ad: 
the inevitable tendency of deterministic thinking. The 
explanation (which the determinist studiously avoids ) is 

\Ipha tests are tests of education, and that, in consequen 
younger officers, being closer to their school days, do far 
in the tests than do the older officers. It is possible, too, tl 
improved schooling of the past two decades has helped 
younger officers. Even to suggest this, however. would |] 
| ossible to the dy ed-in-the-wool determinist. All differences 
be due to “selection” if the hereditarian hypothesis is t 
held—consequently all other possibilities are rigorous! 
cluded! 

It is conceivable that the Army tests might have 
some valuable information concerning the possible gr 
intelligence (or whatever it is that the Alpha tests measu: 
tween the ages of 21 and 31. If the test scores of enlist: 
coming from the clerical occupations which give constant 
tice in many of the Alpha materials were tabulated accord 
age, it is possible that a positive correlation might be found 
deed, this is fairly predictable since the Alpha scores 
“correlate” highly with length of schooling—a fact th 
determinist again attributes not to an assumption that Alp! 
measure education, but to the overworked hypothesis th 
cation always and inevitably selects the bright minds 

Let us drop the Army tests, however, and return to Proj 
Terman’s clear implication that even the most specific tr 


in abstract thinking will not improve “one’s ability to pert 


more and more difficult types of intellectual problems” or 
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il with the abstract,’’ once biological maturity has 


|. Lincoln at twenty-one, it would 


ously complicated 


seem, had as 


lity to grasp tremend and difficult 
s he had at fifty-two! 


: Darwin on the Beagle at twentv- 
the same capacity for dealing with abstract biological 


s that he possessed twenty-eight years later when he pub- 
in of Species! All the intervening years of strug 
udy, of experience with men, added nothing to Lincoln's 


ll the intervening years of observation, experiment, and 


(rig 


hinking did not increase Darwin's acumen by so much as 


nse,”’ the determinist will protest, “that is n 

I only mean——.” But I shall let him tell us what he 

if he can. I shall only say that both Darwin and Lin- 
uld do a type of thinking at fifty that they could not do 
y-one—or at thirty-one, for that matter. 1 contend that 
wth in the intervening years was real intellectual growth, 
it be objected that it was not growth in “general intelli- 


+? 


I answer that it then represented something vastly more 
rtant than general intelligence. 

| furthermore contend that intellectual growth of this hori 
is possible among individuals of very moderate 


type 
My contention is not merely an “emphatic assertion,”’ as 
fessor Terman would have us believe. It is sanctioned not 
y common-sense and everyday experience but by practi- 
ly every recorded experiment in learning. That specific abili- 
ire greatly increased by training I thought everyone con 


d; the only question has seemed to be how far the improve- 
nt “transfers” to other situations. Even this is still an open 
ion; but Professor Terman’s sweeping statement is a clear 


| of the potency of spec ific discipline itself, once the limits 
vertical growth have been reached 

fessor Terman wonders whether my “apparent faith in 
inner vision’? would let me give 


nouncements based upon 
ch weight to any kind of objective evidence the experimen 
list might be able to bring forward.” I make no pretense of 


1 I } Wl \ I ‘ 
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ty; 
kal 
} 
= 
lal 


bet I 4 cs indeed, t oul 
t d upon inner vision, 
lls the I ked I 
d with meaning. He 
iled to make me a scientist. it ] 
t i moderate ability to distinguish f 
etwer nd an artifact tween fact and ar 
vl hypothesis. Some f1 
| S Oo! these dis 
|] een for the dete 
hey assumption th 
re doing truly 
\nd nad nings leads me t 
Nor do se other people. I did not fe 
di tion as id but as a fact—and a most tre 
\\ t tremendous meaning Prof 
inp collective supremacy of the commor 
’ ent with the facts of biology and psychology. If s 
! t is in conflict l some little facts As I have 
practically ever torward movement in social evol 
been made in the very face of the theory for which P: 
lerman stands. Each of these movements has tend 
the liberation of the great masses and the assumption by 


larger and larger measures of After studying thi 


power. 


nt with apparent justice from every point of vii 


lf. Th 


ustified itsel 


even in this “naive’’ 


» big fact seems to have s) 


d digested the little facts, and theories based on the | 
utterly disregarding the former would consequently seen 
now only an academic interest. Professor Terman wishes t 


mulate a definition of democracy that will “square with 


strable facts of biological and psychological sei 


[ admire th 


us ambition of the determinists to set 


an 


CX 
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Is it unkind to suggest that their own field fat 
portunities for practice? Democrac s the col 
he common man, seems likely get on fairly well 
the present definition ; but rood, sound, cle 
neral intelligence” that will “sq with cor 
everyday experience, ind the facts of history would 
nition, if happily achieved, mui ht do somethi 
dete inist’s nception of idership nd the 
‘hilitv of the school to select potential leaders and 
social service. Professor Terman says that 
ler it most undemocratic to ret ind ( ss of col 
es that thev are marked by ability and training for 
6 ()uite s I would her tell them that 
te societv a debt of service in return for the ivilege 
; that they have enjoved. Leadership in vy sen 
ey mav or may not achieve, but positive service 0! 
| can all render. It seems indeed to be the ve rdict 
experience that the less they have their eyes of the 
and “prominence” that the term “leadership 
pli Ss, the greater will be their chance of be« Ing 
ders in a democratic society Nothing seems to be 
cal to such leadership than an ove! ( ! 
n of hut ity This 


ne’s superiority to the common ru 


TY) 


il “inferior” trait, it s more than count 


‘its. however numerous, that are positiv: nd cor 
Certainly a striking characteristic of the very leaders 
fessor Terman names is their humility—their sincert 

not a posed substitute. In my judgment, neither social 
nor individual happiness will be augmented by encout 
ung | eople to believe that they were born to le ad. With 
Is as with nations, the superiority-complex seems t he 
iarged with dynamite 

is desirable that there should be more high I.Q.'s amor 
tive leaders. the best wav to get them I contend, is to 
the rank and file justly to evaluate and select them rather 


TE 


— 
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than to imbue these gifted children with the notion th 


were Heaven-sent to lead their dull fellows Professor 


ccuses me of confusing “leadership” with “drivers! Ip.’ 
whether the common man follows blindly or is blind], 
scems to me quite inconsequential. It is the tacit and 
tssumption Of necessary and irremediable blindness 
calling into question. It is my contention that the com: 
ot humanity has already demonstrated its ability to 
itself ; that universal education can train it to think m 
and in larger units—in any case, that universal edu 
give it a common stock of dependable ideas with whicl 
collective thinking—and that the first and foremost 


cation 1s to do this job passing well 


[ should be remiss if I were to close this rejoinder 
again stating my conviction that mental tests have mae 
important contributions to educational progress. It 
height of folly for education not to avail itself of thes 
ments in detecting individual differences in learning 
whether such differences be innate or acquired. My qu 
not with the tests, but with the fatalistic assumptions wl 
part of their “heredity.” They derive from Galton, and t] 
over-burdened with Galtonian tradition. The present-day 
minists repudiate some of Galton’s teachings. One in part 
is to them anathema, although it seems to me far worthier 
vival than others that they retain. I refer to Galton’s th 
genius 1s eminently well qualified to look after itself- 
bound to come into its kingdom in spite of almost every 
short of premature death. I have a suspicion that Galt 
pretty close to the truth here. On the other hand. there 
great rank and file of common or average intelligence. To e1 
the masses with genius is biologically impossible; but to e1 
the masses with the fruits of genius is both educationall 
ble and socially most profitable. The mental tests will hel; 
if they aid the teacher in discharging this transcendent 
They will render a gratuitous and disastrous disservice 


encourage in the teacher the conviction that the illuminat 
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ls is either an impossible or a relatively unimportant 


mina 


the of straw” against which (or whom?) Pro- 
ferman accuses me of waging a “spectacular fight 
nted in 


rhaps the straw stuffing got damp and fermen 
se, I notice that it has developed a very lively “kick.””. And 


tan programs at the 


passing strange that three important 
meeting should have been devoted to a series of attacks 
w man, and that these attacks were directed chiefly by 
It should be 


ts in the field of mental measurements ? 


’ that at least two of these programs were 


» the re cord’ 
stigated or deliberately planned by the psychologists to 
iat they themselves believed to be dangerous tendencies 


My 


ie 


of the tests and the interpretations of the results 
iticisms of the movement were mild as compared with 

fallacies and inconsistencies pointed out by recognized 
ties in the field itself, and especially by Messrs. Colvin, 
and Trabue. As an “outsider,”’ I have been made the 
but to be even a goat in a good cause is better than to 


heep blindly following the bell-wether in a bad cause that 


ns at the moment to be the fashion. 


Del 


IGN LANGUAGE PROGNOSIS TESTS 


I n 

i 

( 

FOR 


PROGNOSIS TESTS OF ABILITY TO LI 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


T eae ( eqe, bea 
\mong school administrators there is a wides) 
that too large a proportion of secondary-school pupil 
mitted to elect a foreign language. Certainly the nu 


drop the subject without continuing it long enough t 
nent power manifest one element of waste t 


le be lessened. The increase of junior 


with their earlier offerings of roreign languages sel 

e the seriousness of the situation. The two cl 

tf economy are (1) the modification of fore 
courses so that thev may be of value to the extent t 
sued and (2) the restriction of election in this field 


+ 


known to have the ability to profit by it. 
In 1918 Professor Truman Lee Kelley and I att 
ertain the extent to which 2 prognosis could be mad 
ot the abilitv to learn foreign languages. For good ré 
was not possible to prosecute the study far enough t 
results of great value for practical use, but it is thougl 
method used and the tentative conclusions reached w 
lication at this time It is hoped to continue the study 
pplication to each of the foreign languages offered get 
secondary schools 
The first step was the analysis of learning a foreign 
into the major mental activities involved. A pupil wl 
any foreign language in our schools is required (1) to me 
ocabulary, (2) to memorize paradigms, and (3) t 
Other activities are also required, but these three were sek 
heing the most important in the eyes of the teachers, 
of failure or success. 
The second step was to find or to devise tests tl 


likely to measure the abilities involved in the major 1 


WA H Perv 
re! hat 


PU I iNGI {GH PROGNOSIS TESTS 


1. The pupils were required to 


nv difierent words as they could in three minutes 


e was the number of words written. This test was 

n the assumption that the same mental powers that 

in the acquisition and recall of [:nglish w rd 

Hon in learning and using the vocabulary « for 
ive 

f zocabulary. The pupils were required to! rk 

f 100 words, which had been selec ted at regular inte 

. standard dictionary, a “1” if they knew the meaning 

clusion of these responses the pupils were asked to 

finition of each of twenty designated words that they 


rked “1.” The percent of correct definitions was used 
tion index for the total score on the original 100 words 
was used on the same assumption as that under 


ssociation test. 


ry of nonsense syllables. An original test de Vi r\ 
Kellev. It was used on the assumption that at least 
heginning of the study of a foreign language the acqui 


vocabulary and paradigms is similar to the rote met 


nonsense syllables. 
riaas Analogies. ‘This test required the pupils to write 


word which bears the same relation to a third that the 


does to the first. All the relations are of the forms of 
onouns, and verbs, e.g., 
boy boys woman 
, 
cow cow's she 
rive given sit 


Chis test was used chiefly on the assumption that the same 
powers involved in learning the forms of English words 


be used in learning the forms of foreign words. Alor 


used in other experiments, the test had manifested a high 


bility and close correlation with measures of general 1 


The tests selected, with a brief justification of thet 
as follows: 
sociation write in 
US fié 
ree 
rence 
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5. Trabue Completion Test. This well-know: 
d chiefly on the assumption that it measures power 


translation, that to insert “wet” in “The 


the rain got "is similar to supplying the m¢ 

foreign language sentence, the meaning of which is 
known, to selecting among several possible meanings; 
ciding whether /orti is a genitive singular or a nominatiy 
foreover, the test has a high reliability and has correlat 
measures of intelligence. 

{) Kelli Substtt (tion This test, devised especially 
study, requires the substitution of certain symbols for sti: 
numbers. The faster and more accurately the key at the 
the page is learned, the higher the possible score. This 


was thought to be similar to translating, especially from | 


nto a toreign language. 
7. Kelley Opposites \n opposites test was used be: 


the fact that it is wholly linguistic and that in another 

had given a good positive correlation with pupils’ gene: 
cess in hool work For this study Kelley devised al 
of torty paired words, graded in difficulty, the pupils be 


quired to indicate whether the meanings were the sam 


This battery of seven tests was administered to a nut 
entering pupils who elected a foreign language in seve 
schools in Parkersburg, West Virginia; Topeka, Kansas: 
Brunswick, New Jersey; Meriden. Connecticut; M 
Minnesota; Cleveland, Ohio: and New York City. The 
were given and scored by the teachers 

The only criterion of success used was the term marks | 
eign language. These marks are so unreliable that the res 
coefhcients of correlation can be considered only as “pi 
ing’ and indicative of the probable fact that the method v 
produce much better results with a more stable criterion 
tempt to correlate with teachers’ marks is like an attempt 


blind man to walk sociably with a drunkard over very uw 


1) 
om ite 
- — 


OT 


he same subjects ranges from 0.28 to 0.38, and he con 


tests with teachers’ marks would be the square r 


was no means of knowing whether the cooperating 
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hout physical contact. Kelley has reported’ that the 


between the marks of two teachers for the same 
the highest correlation that might be expected from 


itv of the latter. In so far as his earlier estimate of 


‘litv of teachers’ marks is true for the teachers who co 


HIS study, the theoretical limit of the ssible cor- 


ween the prognosis tests and foreign language mat 


1 


were more or less skilled and accurate than the aver 


1 


it 


mating pupils’ success. We do know that the r 


several tests correlate very differently with the marks 


the individual teachers. The scores of the analogies 


mple, correlated 0.025, 0.307, and 0.454, and of the 


1) 
ik 


test 0.142, 0.379, and 0.796 with the term marks 


three teachers in the same school 


ins of a regression equation, Kelley selected a bat 


ree tests which when weighted as follows gave the best 


ion was 0.31 


nsidering the theoretical limits previously stated, a cor 


rrelation of the scores on these 


Briggs Analogies (4) 
Kelley-Trabue Completion (2) 
Free Association (1) 


three tests with the 


all teachers for the 598 pupils in the six high schools 
New York Citv who remained until the end of the semes 


; 0.47. As evidence that the tests were measuring special 


learn foreign languages, the weighted scores of the 
were correlated with pupils’ marks in English. The « 


distinctly lower. 


mn of 0.47 is quite as high as one could hope to get; but ts 


» low to use alone as an administrative device for exclud 


T 


L. Educational quidance. (Teachers College Contril 
71) New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1914 


| wit 
of 
ted in 
n betwee 
-2 to 0.62 
(the 
ror CX 
by 
‘ le 
ttery 
Coe 
Di 
Kelley, 
at n No. 
| 
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; 


“those who have small probability of succeeding in t) 
foreign lat ruages The battery might be used pront ib] 
ctically, however, in connection with other measures of + ‘ 
ble expectation of remaining in school, etc. Table ] 


ipils having the highest quarter of the batt: 


71.1 percent received marks of 8o or better: while only 1& 
¢ quarter received cimilar hicl 

those In the lowest quarter received sin lial hig 

One-third of those in the lowest quarter failed. as coy 


ly 3.4 percent of those in the highest. Of the 200 pupi 
were in the Upper half of the prognosis est scores, 
of the 150 in the lowest quarter two-thirds 


in the first term’s work. 


rARLE I ERCENTS OF THE PUPILS IN EACH QUARTE! 

3 WHO RECEIVED THE INDI 

SCHOOL MARKS IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
(508 Pupils in Six High Schools) 


ProGnosis Test Scores 


SCHOOL First Fourth 
MArK larter Second Phird quart 
quarter quarter 
owest higt 


0-69 33.6 20 8 5.4 


SO-100 18.1 35.1 53.4 71.1 
100 O 100.0 100.0 100.0 

Highly Superior 
900-100 3.4 5 2 11 6 


Table II shows the percents of the failing, passi1 
superior pupils who fell into each of the four quarters 
prognosis test scores. With the exception of the scores 
third quarter, they fall into regular straight line curves 

The results with the 304 pupils in the High Sch ol of | 
merce of New York City were not so satisfactory, thoug! 
sh 


ow that the battery of tests does to some extent measul! 
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pr 
pI 
Failed 
Passing 
70-79 141 11.8 25 
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PERCENTS OF THE PUPILS IN EACH SCHOLARSHII 
WHO FELL INTO THE SEVERAL QUARTERS OF TI} 
PROGNOSIS TEST SCORES 


(coS Pupils in Sur High Sch 


Marks 


lest SCORES 70-749 80-100 
quarter 2 0.3 10.2 67 
i quarte! 4.0 26.6 4 10 7 
i quarter 7.4 27.0 29.4 22.7 
Highest quarter 5.3 16.1 10 0 60.0 
ou 4 100 0 100 

f ninth-grade pupils to learn a foreign languag: Un 


ttely the detailed data have been lost so that the coefficient 

lation cannot be given; but the collected grouping of 
ils by quartiles is shown in Table III. The passing mark 
school is 60, instead of 70, as in the others. Why the 
were less satisfactory in this school than in the other six 


y not with any certainty say. There are factors, however, 


l] PERCENTS OF THE PUPILS IN EACH QUARTI OF THE 
NOSIS TEST SCORES WHO RECEIVED THE INDICATED 
SCHOOL MARKS IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


ils 11 High hool oT Comn Yor Cif } 


ProGNosis TEsT SCORES 


MARK First Second Third Fourth quarter 
ARKS quarter | 
quarter quarter ighest 
tit) si 

Failed 

23.6 30 3 2008 10 1 
Passing 

60-79) 58.3 17.4 14.8 36.2 
superior 

S0-100 18 1 22 4 25.2 53.7 

100.0 100.1 99 8 100 0 


Highly Superior 
90-100) > 6.6 24.4 
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hich make it probable that the battery should have been 1 
effective in prophesying the ability of these metropolitan 
to acquire the rudiments of foreign languages 

Certain good reasons made it impracticable to apply 
tery of three tests to other pupils or to refine and supple 
method used It is desirable (1) to divide the selected test 
equal halves, each administered at a different time, so as 
tain an estimate of the effect of accidental factors: (2) 
sider the scores and the class marks of pupils who, for on 
or another, are eliminated before the end of the semester: 
make further correlations of the test scores with marks 


end of the second semester and between the marks of 


semester and those of the second; (4) to gather inf 
concerning all the pupils as to absence, illness, outside wor! 
ign language spoken or heard at home, effort, et 
“case studies” of those whose marks are at variance wit! 
test scores; and (5) to prepare a set of criterion test 
reliable than teachers’ marks and more indicative of the 
edge acquired languages. Most of these impr 
have been used by one of my students, Dr. William Sims 
in a study soon to be published on the prognosis of al 


first-year Latin. 


(PARATIVE VALIDITY OF THE HOTZ SCALES 
ND THE RUGG-CLARK TESTS IN ALGEBRA 
ELEANORA HARRI 
Central Missours State Teache 
FREDERICK S. BREED 
University of Ch 
Harvard 


“A Critical Study of the 


his introduction of 
ton Ce mposition Scales,” Isidore Kayfetz savs In this 
many professors, students, superintendents, principals 
ks mo} 


hers are at present engaged in writing 
articles on standard tests and scales } 
may be roughly divided into three classes: those 
2) those who praise them, 
fourth clas 


Vise sf ales, (3 
1 them. There is a crying need for s, namely, 
ho will study them historically, critically, compat 
xperimentally in the light of experimental-pedagogical 
nd methods. Perhaps the future will give rise to this 
\s members of this fourth class, the writers unde1 

nvestigation. 
hree of the First Year Algebra Scales, Series A, of H. G 
and seven of the Standardized Tests in First-Year Algebra 
The 


H. O. Rugg and J. R. Clark were selected for study 
tz scales are development tests. The Rugg-Clark tests 
exception of the Verbal Problems, are rate tests 

[he purposes of the study were: (1) to investigate the v: 
(2) to compare the two 


+} 
With 


of both series of tests; 
rd to economy of time; (3) to study the difficulties in tak 
giving, and scoring; and (4) to determine the \ if the 
CoO 


ts in diagnosis. 

The investigation was made possible by the helpf 
ration of the principals, teachers, and pupils in the following 
Cicero, Elgin, Joliet, Kenilworth-New 


Whiting; 


1 ind 


is high schools: 
Township, Maywood-Proviso Township, 


Chicago) the Harrison Technical, Hyde Park, Lane Techni 
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= er, Wendell Phillips, and the University | 
I | TLIV< Sitv ol Chr 


MetHop AND MATERIAL 


The Hotz Problem Scale and the Rugg-Clark 


t A, were given in ten cl: 


isses 


l ( a rst-vear algebra at the end of the fir 
ts wi given the latter part of the following 
rst half of April. The time allowed for each 
minute \cceptable papers were received in each t 
pils 
In twer five classes were given the Hotz | 
| Scale and the following seven of the R 
For | Test Preliminary Tests, A and B, and T 
ple 10 (Fractional F.quations), 11 (F 
(Quadratic .quations), 13 (Simultaneous 


j 


of these classes, XI-XXI1, completed first-year 


f the first half-year. In these cl 


1 
lasses the col 


" n the latter part of March and the first halt 
\cceptable papers were received in each test from 
The same tests were also given in May of the s: 


teen classes, NKNIIT-XNNXAYV, in which first-year algel 


pleted at the end of the school year. Acceptabl 


in each test from 267 pupils in these fourteer 
TI for the equation and formula tests, given in the tv 

XAI-AAAV, 53! acceptable papers were obt 
Llot nd Ruge-Clark tests. 


ale and the Rugg-Clark Graph 
Chh in cieven ¢ lasses, XXXVI-XLVI, These cl 


igebra at the end of the first half-year 


isses 
The te 
py last two weeks in March and the first part 
\cceptable papers were received in each test from 283 pup 


he tests of the different authors were administered 


same day or on successive days. In tw 
1¢ Hotz test was given first; and in twenty 


the Rugg-Clark test was given first. 


Usable papers f1 
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‘ 
called Verbal Thes: 
ri 
| 
( 
iT 
+} | 
class on ‘ 


VALIDITY 


F 


ALGEBRA 


d 


TE 


{roi 


nt authors were thus obtaine le s 
the Iki go-C] irk problem test, Verbal List A, were 
nared for use in the investigation. Mr. Clark kindly 
ns as to spacing and page arrangement Copies ot 
tests were used in published form. In the adminis 


nd scoring of tests, the directions provided by the au- 


ere followed carefully. All the tests were 
red by Miss Harris. 


PROBLEM TEST 


er 


lt fhe ulty of the prol ‘cms -Tables I and Il and the 
ving Figure 1 indicate the order ot difficultv of 1 
HOTZ PROBLEM SCALE PERCENT OF PUPILS VING 
EACH PROBLEM 
Hotz given first Rugg-Clark given first | 
Classes I-V) Classes VI-X ( es I-X 
S4 5 US ‘ 
75.9 OO 3 
74.1 84.7 79.6 
56.4 oS 5 62.9 
5.0 36.3 OS 
24.2 22.1 
12.1 10.4 
2.0 
0.9 1.6 1.3 
ov 1.2 2.1 
Il RUGG-CLARK PROBLEM TEs! PERCENT Ol I 
SOLVING EACH PROBLEM 
Hotz given first Rugg-Clark given first Potal 
Classes I-V) Classes VI-X) Clas I-X 
19.3 79.0 79.2 
71.6 79.0 75.4 
70.7 66.1 OS 
53.4 70 2 62.9 
33858 4 146 
35.3 
25.0 
31.1 23.4 27.5 
5 2 56 5.4 
11.9 23.0 
14.5 23.1 
0.0 Os 0 4 
1.7 9 0 14 
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FIGURE 1. PERCENT OF PUPILS SOLVING EACH PROBLEM 
PROBLEM TESTS UPPER CURVE FOR THE HOTZ TEST; Li 
CURVE FOR THE RUGG-CLARK TEST. DATA FROM T° 
1 AND Il 


problems in the Hotz Problem Scale and the Rugg-Clark \« 
List A for the 240 pupils taking these tests. They show a wid 
range in the percents of pupils solving each pri Iblem of the 


test than for the Rugg-Clark test. The range for the Hot 
is 90.4 and for the Rugg-Clark test 78.8. 
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he Hotz Scale the order of arrangement was found to be 

reasing difficulty, except that problem 14 was some 

ier than problem 13. From problem 8 to problem 13 

uch irregularity of arrangement in the Kugg Clark 

ten classes and two methods of scoring the average co- 

correlation between the two problem tests was 0.01 

tion of achievement of pupils—Tables IIT and IV 

ccompanying Figure 2 show the distribution of achieve- 

the 240 pupils in the solution of problem in the Hotz 
le and the Rugg-Clark Verbal List A 


«al 


le ILL shows that 2.6 percent of the pupils in classes I-V 
to solve a single problem in this test very pupil in 
VI-X soly ed one or more problems Table II] also gives 
number of problems solved, the number of pupils, the 
etic mean, the median score, and the author's tentative 
standards of achievement. 
method of scoring the papers in each test must be kept 
ind in comparing the distribution of pupils around the med- 


1 nul iber of problems right as shown in Tables 1] and lV 


Il HOTZ PROBLEM SCALE. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF 
ILS ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF PROBLEMS SOLVED 


Number of Potal 
blems Solved Hotz given first} Rugg-Clark given first (Classes 
(orre tly (Classes I-V) (Classes VI-X I-X\) 
0 2 6 0.0 

l 5.1 1 6 3.3 

2 23.3 15.0 

3 24.1 21 0 22.5 

t 17.2 29.8 23.8 

5 16.4 25.8 21.3 

7 2.6 + 0 $3 

s 0.0 04 

0.0 0.4 

10 0.9 0.0 04 

er of “ Rights” 104 52 928 
of Pupils 116 124 240 

Mean 3 48, 4.23 3.87 

3.8 17 1.3 

3-Months 6-Months 9-Months 
tative Median Standards 43 1.9 5.6 
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l , OF PUPIL ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER ¢ 


LEMS SOLVED 


Hotz given firs Rugg-Clark giv 
( ( es 1-\ ( VI-X 
) 2.6 1 6 
Os 00 
l $3 
2 6 oS 
2 16 2 
15.5 ll 
1 6 
11.2 14.5 
} uu 
16.4 10.5 
uu uo 0 
5.1 10 5 
“| 6.0 
7 17 2.4 
s YW 
2 6 1 6 
0.9 Os 
10 1 7 2.4 
ll 09 1 6 
Nu r Right 510 611 l 
N iber of Pupils 116 124 
\ metic Mean t 40 
\ mate Median t 5 
| Med i 1 


and Figure 2. In all the Rugg-Clark tests, if two 

required in a problem and one answer was correct, one 

was given. This was done upon the advice of both ; 
1? 


were consulted personally. The unit on the horizontal 


the Rugg-Clark curve is one-half problem or 0.5. In ac 


with the author’s directions, no partial credits were givet 
{ the Hotz Scales. The unit on the horizontal axis « 
curve, Figure 2, is one problem or 1. 
Figure 2 shows that the distribution of achievement 


Hlotz Problem Scale was quite normal, while that for the 
Clark test was quite irregular. 
I.QUATION AND ForMULA TEsTs 
Since the design of the Hotz Equation and Formula S« 
that of the Rugg-Clark Formal Tests were wholly different, 


results will be taken up separately. 
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rABLE IN RUGG-CLARK PROBLEM TEST PERCENTAGE | 
al 
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| | 
| 
} 
| | | | 
| | 
| | 
A | 
| 
\ \ 
\ / \ 
5 7 a 9 “ z 3 
; DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS ACCORDING TO Pitt UM 


PROBLEMS SOLVED CORRECTLY ON TILE PROBL! M TI 
RVE FOR THE HOTZ TEST; LOWER CUR\ FO l I 


CLARK TEST. DATA FROM TABLES HI AND IV 


t Scale—Table V and Figure 3 indicate the order of 
Ity of the problems in the Hotz scale for the 53! pupils 
Ws test It will be recalled that the first group (classes 
X XI) was tested some weeks after the work in first-year al 

had been completed and the sec nd group (classes NNII 
XXV) a few weeks before the completion of it. It is very in 
ting to note the remarkable similarity of the curves repr 


two groups. With the exception of problem , the 
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| | 
| | | | 
| 
ia | 
\ | 
5 q 5 a > 
Order of difficulty of problems in the Hots Equation and 
ning th 
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| Xi nue 
bo) | | \¥ ‘ | | 

| 
| | 


1 2 4 6 es 14 18 19 


FIGURE 3 PERCENT OF PUPILS IN CLASSES XI-XXI (FULI 
LINE) AND IN CLASSES XXII-XXXV (BROKEN LINI 
EACH PROBLEM IN THE HOTZ EQUATION AND FORM 


DATA FROM TABLE \ 


TABLE V HOTZ EQUATION AND FORMULA SCALE PERC 
PUPILS SOLVING EACH PROBLEM 


Probl m ( lasses Classes 


Number XI1-XXI XXII-XXXV 


1 98 5 98! 


AT OR PNT LKATION 47 


~ | — 
+ | 
4 1 IN | | | | | | | | | 
id 
8623 24 25 
| 
2 95.1 96 6 
83.7 80 2 
6 73.9 S58 
57.6 62.2 
11 68 2 77.5 
14 443 50.2 
18 27.7 35.5 
19 22 6 30.0 
23 6.8 13.9 
24 7.2 41 
25 6.1 5.6 
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| | | | 
| 
| / \ 
| 
/ 
| \| 
/ 
| 
\ 
| | /, | 
2 3 4 © 7 8 ° 2 


4 DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS IN CLASSES XI-XXI (FULI 
AWN LINE) AND IN CLASSES XXII-XXXV (BROKEN LINE) AC 
NG TO TILE NUMBER OF PROBLEMS SOLVED IN THE HOTZ 
ATION AND FORMULA TEST FULL-DRAWN VERTICALS 
\W MEDIANS AND BROKEN VERTICALS, ARITHMETIC MEANS 
rA FROM TABLE VI 


blem of the scale, the order of difficulty for these pupils 
ponds to the order determined by the author. 

tribution of achievement of pupils in the Hotz Equation 

rmula Scale-—Table VI and the accompanying Figure 4 

the distribution about the median for classes XI-XX1 and 

\II-XXXV. Of the pupils in classes XI-NXI, 0.8 percent 

eded in solving only one problem, while no pupil in any 

fourteen classes, XXII-XXXV, failed to solve at least 

e problems. No pupil in either group made a perfect score 

2 problems right). Figure 4 shows that there is a remark 


similarity in the dispersion of the two groups and that they 


‘ 
| 
DA 
1.) 
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Vi HOTZ EQUATION AND FORMULA SCALI PERG 
TION OF PUPILS ACCORDING TO THE Nt 
OF PROBLEMS SOLVED 


Nu ber 
Problems Solved Classes Classes 
Correctly XI-XXI XXII-XXX\ 
1 0.0 
2 1.5 0.0 
3 15 1.1 
t 15.2 9 4 
5 20 8 15.0 
22.4 23.9 
7 15.9 24.4 
9.1 13.1 
4.2 » 
10 2.6 4 
ll 0.0 
Number Rights 1562 1709 
N er of Pupils 264 267 
\r Mear 5.92 6 40 
S-months 6-months %-months 
Standards 7.8 


re comparable from the standpoint of distribution 


Organization of cycles and evaluation of probl 

Clark Formal Tests—The results obtained ft 
twenty-five classes, XI-XNXI and XXII-XXXV, when g 
Rugg-Clark Formal Tests, may now be considered. In t! 


sign of these tests the authors used the “cycle” prin ipl 


percent of pupils solving each problem in each cycle of « 
the five tests was con puted. The percents for Test 4 are 
in Table VII and in Figure 5. It is interesting to not 
nearly equal the percents are for the two groups. The sar 

was observed in the case of the Hotz Equation and F 


cale. The number of problems solved of each type « 

in the cycles was also found. Percents were calculated 
what proportion the number of each type solved w: 
whole number solved. These percents for Test 4 are 


Table VIII. A careful study of the percents, which 


identical for the two groups, reveals the fact that the 


types of problems in each test are of unequal difficulty 


: 
median 
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tested. This is worthy of note in compu 


ls taking these tests. Test 4 was sei 
al Tests used, it is the only one designed in exact 

with the “cycle” principle as described by the authors 
s VII and VIII show clearly the relation existing between 
+ na the numbet 
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\ study was also made of the variation ir 
( rding » the tests of the different aut! 
ups ( Cla were € ined Sin 
1! st group and five of the fourtee 
ned the same rank or were dis] 
Si Classes Were displaced 
One class in the second grou 
It is therefore not certain that thi 
¢ is satisfactorily measured by ¢ 
FORMAL TEST 4 (SIMPLE Et 
LS SOLVING CORRESPONDING PRO! 
| SUCCESSIVE CYCLES 
Classes XI-X XI 
IN Eacn Cycue 
Second Third Fourth 
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failure to follow the principle exactly causes “quite dif 


centages of failure on the part of pupils solving the e) 


~ 


Economy.—A comparison of the tests with res] 
y of time showed: 


The Rugg-Clark Formal T 

day and practically the entire period the second day 

2. The time required to score the papers receive 


problem tests was approximately the same. For tl 


tests approximately three times as 1 


s required to score the Rugg-Clark papers as to score 
papers. No comparison could be made for the graph 


account of the small number of problems solved in the 
Clark graph test. 
iff ties. —Some of the difficulties encountered in 
the tests were: 

1. No directions are furnished by the authors for 
for scoring the Rugg-Clark problem test. 


2. Scoring in partial credits is more difficult and th 


to pupils may be mainly apparent. It is not clear that th 


parts of any of the problems are of equal value. 


ests were the more burd 


give and to take This set of tests required ten minu 


3. In the Rugg-Clark rate tests pupils are not instruct 


the authors as to the form in which to leave answers. Thi 


ered scores made by some pupils and caused difficulty in 

4. The use of the word “equation” in problem 5 of tl 
Clark problem test caused difficulty. Some teachers were 
opinion that the use of the term “roots” in the Rugg-Clark 
est was the cause of failure on the part of some pupils t 
the problems in this test. 

Diagnosis— 

1. For diagnostic purposes no important difference | 
the problem tests was apparent. They represent about t 
variety of algebraic statements and equations. 

2. The Rugg-Clark Formal Tests furnish a greater 1 
of problems of various types of equations than does t! 
quation and Formula Scale, and provide more diagnostic 


mation regarding ability to solve algebraic equations. 


( 


| 
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Hotz Graph Scale gave information as to ability to 


1s, to locate points when the coordinates are given, to 
rdinates of points, to plot linear equations and 
s by the use of graphs. This was done thr 
> i 
separate questions. The information turnished wi 


nite diagnostic value. The Rugg-Clark Graph Test 

in finding roots by drawing graphs of simultaneous 
The several steps involved in the process are 


Hence little explicit diagnostic evidence was obtained 


test. 

re anv of the Hotz Scales can furnish much diagnos 
ce, pupils must have studied algebra at least a tew 
Thus such evidence comes late to be of real use fi 
nges in teaching emphasis. The Rugg-Clark For 


be given when the various types of equations are h¢ 


d. For such use it would be better 1f these tests were 
separate sheets instead of in book torm 
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CLASSIFICATION OF KINDERGARTEN CHILD 
FOR FIRST GRADE BY MEANS OF THI 
BINET SCALE 


Superintendent of Schools, Grand Rapid 
] 


Greeson of Grand Rapids, Michigan, Dr. Charles S 
of the University of Michigan was secured to train 
mately sixtv kindergarten teachers and their assistants 
the Binet test. Through the united efforts of these sixty te 
assisted by the kindergarten supervisor, Miss Annie | 
iss Elizabeth Webster: and Mrs. C 


Creswell, supervisor of mental testing, 2029 kindergart 


dren were tested by June, 1921. 

\fter the testing had been completed, the menta 
reduced to a September-first basis and classified into three 
ows: (1) in the X or highest group children sever 
or older mentally; (2) in the Y or middle group chi 
to seven vears old mentally; (3) in the Z or lowest 
dren five and a half to six vears old mentally 


Table 1 shows the distribution of the 2029 kinders 


dren according to mental and chronological ages 
rAB | DIS OF 20290 KINDERGARTEN 
DING TO MENTAL AND CHRONOLOGICAL At 
MENTAL AGES 
CHRONOLOGICAL Below 7 and P 
AGES 516 516-6 6-7 above Totals 


16-6 79 100 255 111 45 27 
6-7 103 145 530 399 1177 ‘ 
7 and above 55 23 ss 55 191 

Totals 270 297 884 578 2029 


112 
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CHartes D. Dawsoy 
In the fall of 1920, at the request of superintendent \\ 
arten cl 

Below 514 33 29 41 | 13 116 
¥ Percents 13 14 44 29 100 
| Groups Sub-Z Z Y X 
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mimended that the princy and the kindergartet 
ter taking all factors into consideration, should either 
n who did not test five and a! vears accord 
mental age on September first, in one of the er 5 
11 the kinderg ten The kinderg “tel reaches 
| recl ( ild whi s¢ ment il t 
11) to whicl he 1¢ d d1 pi | 
\\ \ssIGNeD TO Eacun Group In THE First GRADI 
ns were to do the same type of work for the first ten 
i.e. regular first-grade work. This was done 
that first-grade teachers’ judgments could be uti red i 
| 
ent During this probationary or tr 1 period, the 
le teacher was privileged to move pupil trom one group 
| | 
Actveal Curve 
4a 
\ 
sank 
\ | 
| \ 
/ 
\ 
wa / / \ 
| 
/ 
| | 
60 4 vA \ | 
| \ | 
| 
20 | \ 
| 
| 
fi ye 
3 J? 60 70 6a 90 100 (20 (30 
l rHE IDEAL CURVE §S ERIMPOSED O rHE ACTUAL 
OF DISTRIBUTION OF TH INTELLIGENCE Q rIENTS 
20290 KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN OF GRAND RAPIDS, MICHI 
TESTED JAN TO JUNE, 
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whenever in her judgment the child did not 


ng in the group to which he had been originally 
Atter ten weeks were over, or even before, if the fi 
teacher had settled definitely on the members of each gr 


recommended that the Z group go more slowly, doing 
halt-vear of first-grade work in a year and as much 1 
roup was able to do. The other two groups were to d 


t-pvrade work, enriched as much as seemed CX] edient 


ACTUAL CLASSIFICATION 


ven thougn 2020 kindergarten children were tested 


yrade work it did not prove feasible to form X, Y, and 
tor each school. In schools in which there was onl 
crade teacher it was not deemed advisable to form thre: 
irom their small number of pupils. Some of the teach 
ller buildings formed two gr ups only, an upper and 
gnated A and B. The reason given for not for 


sroups where Was ONLY One teacher 1n 


hat to do so would cut down the actual recitation periods 


group §0 percent. For example, three groups reciting tl 
ing lessons for 20 minutes each consume 60 minutes. Wert 
same pupils divided into two sections, each section could 


for 30 minutes with no longer school day. That is, 


minute pe riods equal three 20-minute perl ds 


In schools having two first-grade teachers, the pupt 
have been divided first into three groups, X, Y, and Z 
teacher could then have taken the X’s and high Y’s, 


other could have taken the low Y’s and all the Z’s. WU 
nately, or otherwise, this arrangement was not followed | 
larger schools. Some assigned three groups to each 
when it was possible for them to have formed two groups 
for each teacher. 

In consequence of the above optional types of classifi 


only 1129 or approximately 64 percent of the first-grade « 


were actually classified on the X, Y, and Z basis. ‘Table I 
the actual classification of these children. 
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re were, however, 213 of these 1129 pupils who we: 
ed according to their mental ages but were placed in 


x. Y. and Z according to the judgments of the kinder 


hers. The numbers representing these pupils are ttal 
Table Il Of the 71 children who were below the 
of the Z group, 64 were placed by the teachers in Z, 
nd 1 in X. Of those having the mental age of the 
42 were placed in Y: while of those having the mental 
\ group, 2] were | laced in ZL il d $5 were | | ced in \ 
f those having the mental the X g 
d by the teachers in the Y group. ‘The remaining 916 


nt were placed in the X, Y, and Z groups according 


ental ages. 


STABILITY OF GROUPING 


ring the first ten weeks it was necessary to alter this « rigi 
upit * to some extent. Of the 64 pupils having a mental 


less than five and a half years, who were placed in group Z, 


re transferred to Y, or up a group, while 1 of the 6, placed 


lly in the Y group, was transferred to Z, or down a group 
1.1 1 


nges within each group are recorded in Table II 


ipils placed according to the kindergarten teac! 
25 were later transferred to a lower group, while 35 were 


lina higher group. That is, 153 or approximately 72 per- 
them remained in the group in which the kind 
+1 


rs had placed them. In other words, approximately three 

f every four remained unchanged. 
Of the 916 placed in groups according to their mental ages, 
ere transferred to a higher group; while 82 were changed 
wer group, making a total of 141 transfers. Therefore, 
85 percent of these remained unchanged. If we consider 


22 percent 


number of changes within each group we find that 

Z group were subsequently changed to another group; 
percent of those originally placed in the Y group and 
nercent of those in the original X group wet likewise 
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re likelv to conclude trom these ¢ 
| 
roupe better by means 
4 
1 I ws according t their tes 
only 72 percent 
It is unfair to draw sucl 
se in all cases the kindergarten 
] teyr W +} 
ed. for it was with thet ‘1 
roup which accorded with hi 
en only were placed in groups ot 
their test scores. It kindergarts 
snot strong enough to keep up w1 
eived a score which would pla 
mmended him for the Y or Z gre 
| nguage difficulty and did not 
times placed him 1 group above 
+] 
()ther exceptior i cases we 
conclusion which can be drawn tron 
Is cable that the bin est, 
nly 40 minutes to give to a kin 
eroup children according to thet 
ol T120 cases Were Changed 
vere approximately niv Id pe 
re readjusted In other words, t 
ely placed acCcCorame t 
REASONS FOR [TESTING IN E KID 
ie main. there are three reasons tor 
en {tor purposes ol classihcation in Uw 
The percent of failures in the firs 
fact, it is fro. tw to three tink 
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2. It is at least suspected that we are asking a er 
children to do first-grade work who are not sui 
developed mentally to do so. 
3 First-grade teachers need assistance in diagt 
dren's difficulties since the children come to them 
\ report from first-grade teachers, relative to th« 
classification and changes made by them during the 
weeks was requested. One important question asked, 
you feel that this grouping by means of the Binet-test 1 
been of assistance to you? If so, in what way?” Fort: 
of the fifty-eight first-grade teachers gave positive ar 
favor of it; fifteen left the answer blank; while non 
negative answer. Granting that all the fifteen who left 
swer blank were not in favor of it (which is altovet! 
probable) the fact still remains that approximately 75 


lave red it. 


Some of the typical answers made by first-grade teach 
cerning the testing were: 

“I feel it has been a great henefit by throwing light or 
should expect of children. If a child tests low, we know wi 
him more time to complete a grade. If he tests normal, but 

i work, it should 1 ur duty to find out why l 
better. If he tests superior, he should be given a char 
next grade with a little extra help.” 

Yes, | think the grouping by means of the Binet test 
ib] It gives the teacher some definite knowledge of 
where to place him This, of course, saves much time as I] 
the valuable information which helps so much in knowing eac! 
so] 

This means of grouping has been of assistance in the 

lo upils before they become bewildered by 


t ghter children. On the other hand, it d 
the bright child to the dulling effect of waiting when a slow | 
recitat 
“Yes, we have two I-I rooms at— ——.. For sev 


we have aimed at the same grouping that we have this year viz 


high Y pupils in Miss ’s room and the lower 
pupils in my roor This vear there has been less need for tra: 
t 1 to room. WI I h found considerable variation w 
ents e to \ 1 Z groups, the X pupil 

hee well irted out 


CO) 
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been « f great assistance to me. Each year I have had sent 
advanced group children in whom the kindergarten t er 
manual dexterity for mental ability. Shyness is also oftet 
_ because the children are better classified.” 
it this grouping has been of assistance to m« It has saved 
| ng a definite organization of pupils at the begi 
week of time was saved at the beginning of the term 
ly used in the adjusting of classes. Children who need 
ttention are brought to notice at the very beginning of the year 
_it is much easier to handle a large number in a class if they 
irly the same type mentally. Because of this grouping we ar¢ 
rk with two groups instead of three or four as formerly in 
rooms.” 


ADVANTAGES SUMMARIZED 
Considering the report as a whole there seem to be sev 
intages to be gained from this testing. Great assistance 


hed the first-grade teacher in analyzing t 


opinion is not always a safe guide in the analysis of 
en’s abilities to do first-grade work for there are children 
brilliant in a general sense but dull in a technical sense 

is, by travel, picture-books, magazines, and fine home train- 
y have received a general training far beyond that of chil- 


are much older than they. But when it comes to teach- 


m that “‘c’’ should sometimes be given the sound of “k” 
metimes the sound of “s;” or that 9 and 5 are 14, etc., 
fall far short of their teacher’s expectations. On the other 
1, many children are brilliant in a technical sense but dull in 
neral sense. That is, through lack of picture-books at home, 
‘ines and travel, combined with indifferent home-training 
limited experience with things in general makes them ap 
dull. But when asked to read page four in their reader, 
in not only do it well but they can also reproduce every 
ial idea of the page, or if asked to give the sum of any ot 
rty-five combinations, they can do it without hesitation 
It is possible by means of the testing to sort out with 
degree of accuracy the children who are below five and a 
years mentally and to permit only those who are healthy and 
mentally strong to go on to the first grade. 


Oe 
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: Much time is saved in the grouping of the child 
the beginning of the semester Almost all the experi 
1 5 1 | Several teachers say that fr 
to ten days is saved in the organization of their classes 
1. The teacher has an impersonal check on the t 
itv of the child It sometimes happens that child 
teachable will not learn. Some children see no reason tor 
ing to read. Their wants and pleasures are satisfied 
knowing how to read, and unless the work can be motivat 


put forth little or no effort to master the abstractions « 


ing The following incident which happened in on 
chools illustrates the point. A short time ago a first-g 
who had shown by his test that he was a perfectly n 
was not learning to read. ‘The teacher had used all het 
in attempting to induce him to try. The principal was 
upon for assistance. When asked why he didn’t want t 
to read, the boy replied that it would not be necessary f 
to know how to read at the work he was going to do wl 
rew up. When asked what he was going to do, he said 
ine to be a clerk in a grocery store like his father. Br 
inal said. “You will need to know how to read the o1 
brought in by little bovs and girls to your store and also o1 
which are taken over the telephone, won’t you?” The b 
told to talk the matter over with his father at home that « 


ing. On returning to school the next morning he said, “VW 
that’s the wav of it. I guess I'll learn to read,”—and he did 
principal, and the first-grade teacher of this school, underst 
the meaning of Binet testing; and through test results they 
able to distinguish between apparent and real difficulties 
impersonal feature of the test proves to be a “life-saver™ 
many cases 

S \ further advantage is to be found in having gt 


mentally homogeneous to begin with. It goes without savin 


when first-grade pupils are grouped according to a teacher's ju 
ent, the children are grouped mainly on performance and eft 


When children of similar mentalities are grouped togeth 


t she should do in her ver to bi 
( ensul e wilh the I D I 
hi to slower group Lhe child, t has 
hh t } } } 
( nce vith his ment Sin beg Ing his 
7 7 
\ 1 there are two first-grade teachers in a bDulldin 
] } 
cutting down the number ot gré r each teachet 
is, 12 1S not necessary ( LO | 
nd slow group. One te er can take the fast 
Cc 1ddl group Wohi the er can 
e middie group and the s 
] » but tw or T) 
nave ut oO groups 
1,] he ore | 
ssibly the greatest advantage lies in the fact that 


he first grade may be advanced as rapidly and only as 
heir mental development permits his 1s not exactly 
each individual, but it is true with respect to the three 


= wholes. In other words, there is opportunity for et 


lerating the work of the X gr rat 
ental of doin ord ry W l 
ng slowly enough with the Z group so that tl unt 
Is er 1 ester is 
thre Sti ndp int habit fi Tl itl 1 1n think 
esses both as to speed and thoroughness, and trot the 
of hygienic mental training and development {1 
e, children are fed on an educational diet which agrees 


and enables them to grow naturally In other words, 


ht child is not held back and the dull one pushed 
usually the case when children are grouped at random or 
ientific methods. If it be true, as some psychologists say, 
ht children oftentimes have fixed their habit of reading 
need, eye-movement, etc. by the time they have finished th 
erade, then great injustice 1s being done to bright children 
er the country since they are forming the habits of or 
iren because thev are trained only as ordinary children. The 
| school would be one in which every child progressed accord- 


his own mental level of intelligence and rate of mental 
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velopment. This, at present, is impracticable, especial) 


ried out in its minutiae, since such an organization vw 


uubtedly entail large expense. The Winnetka sch 
Chicago, are trying out this experiment. 


\ step can be taken in that direction, however, by 
together children who vary no more than a year or 

half in mental age, instead of following the u 
ting children into the same class who differ by as muci 


or four vears in mental abilities. 


; as 


PTER-WRITING: A CURRICULUM STUDY IN 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


Stephe ns College, ( hia, Miss : 


e assume that the functional viewpoint in the construc 
curriculum is the correct one, then it becomes one of the 

es of the course in English composition to develop thx 
to write a good letter, since the letter is the commonest 
normal 


vritten expression employed in the activities of a 


what is a gor dl letter ? 
satisfactory standard of measurement has been evolved 
and certain des! 


and isolated 


ndividual opinions have been hazarded ra 
iracteristics have been down in casual 
But, in general, letter-writing as an art has not 


Set 


ces 


ly studied with a view to teaching it in the schools 


his is partly explainable by the fact that a general sk« 
or has prevailed, concerning the possibility of 
* which can be adapt 


has 


prevails, 

ring a “technique of letter-writing’ 
truction “Personality is the secret of a Lo xd letter’ 
horistic declaration with which any proposal to teach 
And the statement has been g 


vould 


ap 


writing has been met. 
ccepted as a comfortable solution of what otherwise \ 
ew English problem. But the art of letter-writing, like 
rts, is a mode of self-expression and should be subject to 
It is true that it is more intimate, 


r 


ul and helpful analysis 
s individual relationships are concerned, than painting o 


vy; and, for that reason, the contention that it becomes the 
| vehicle of personality seems to have some logical basis 
irgument, however, is not wholly tenable. There is often as 

affectation among friends as before the public. The per 
lity of Keats pervades Endymion as thoroughly as it does 


letters. But even if one fully admits the personality argu 
s study was conducted by the Stephens College Department of R 


direction of Dr. W. W. Charters. 
$253 


ler the 


Roy Ivan Jounson A 

I 

“4 

| 

\ ‘ 

‘ 

é 

lar 


certain common characteristics and d 


ntage by expert users of the art 
| present study was undertaken with a view t 
particularized objectives in the teachir 
riting to college students—that is, to discovering 


lysis and the compilation of expert opinion 
irt by which the general quality of letter-writi: 


1! | roved 


Successful teaching, however, depends not only 
ss of an objective but also upon the proper det 
matter What shall be taught 
materials of this study consist of: Grou 
ne hundred and fifty letters contributed | 
ized leadership throughout the count: Gi 
ern collections of literary letters; Group IIT, one t 
| women o! approximately coll ve Ire shi 


The analysis of the first group of letters revealed 


of certain common characteristics. The analysis 


etters contained in modern collections (Group I1) let 


ndings of the first analvsis by discovering su 
thy me characteristics as those found tn the letters of 
n addition to certain niceties of literary stvle which 1 


tters of the first group did not exhibit. The analys 


ext < 
ss in f r percent ot tl 
his four pereent is almost ent 
spondence and notes. A 
‘ = texts sel | only cas ret 
Snel ectives ; 
ind pleas ( 
meay for these brief ar 
lit help the amat 
matters rf tor and 
rrent letters from the private corres 
the eat ly. 
| of these letters social 
peration of one 
English students at Stephens Colleg« Seven hur 
s8 tters btained from the college off 
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ment, a careful study proves itself fruitful through 1 
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group discovered certain general weaknesses of l 
nd established the “mechanical” needs of college stude1 
; letter-composition is concerned. It also made possible th 
ation of a norm of accomplishment which c sed 
sis of comparison in judging other groups ‘ 
CHARACTERISTICS OF Goop LETTERS AS DETERMI ' 
ANALYsIS OF GrouPrs ONE AND Two 
is not to be supposed that the characteristics discuss 1 in 
lowing sections were found in every letter which 
ined, but they recurred with noticeable frequency 1 
th groups. A count was taken on a random sampli 
tters and the frequency of each characteristic was found 
least one-half. In other words, each characteristic here « 
ed occurred in fifty percent or more of the letters examined 
urtesy.°—In intimate or friendly letters this amounts t 
h more than formal politeness. It implies thoug ' 
itude, consideration for others, a well-bred deference 
lary rights and interests of the person to v t ett 
1 rected Some of the devices, or Ways, by wl h t] cd 
he 


ind which is here denominated as cou 
ssed in a letter are®: 
Give due attention t 


nsw red. 


Never fail to express expected « t 
,ever tall to CKI ol » 
tude 
j Express rood wishe Ss 
\ 1 7.1 1 ter hich r 
Make inquiry about matters which ari 
nd interest to the recipient of the let 
A nolovi the 
ologize, 1m there 1s al 
7. Express or imply respect, esteem, or 
Adant cubiect matter to the 
letters to children). 
These characteristics apply primarily to s ] S] 
s made largely in terms of the friendly, or s l, let 
tCAd 


* All devices listed were utilized in let 
irse, in any one letter. 


, 

‘ 

4 

> 
tter whl 

| 
if 
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/nformality—One naturally expects informality in 
letters. But it requires a nice sense of discretion to be it 
without being “cheap.” Informality breaks down dista: 
insinuates a comfortable sense of nearness. The indulge: 
a tendency to be natural plus a certain caution against ine! 
expressions should produce a desirable informality. 


“An odd leaf of a volume, and that volume your frie 


says Thoreau in characterizing one of his own letters. But 
odd leaf must bear the scrawls and pencilings, the sly s1 
sicalities, dictated and inspired by a human soul 


i 
in an attitude of unaffected comfort. Naturally ther« 


when the conventional asserts itself. In fact it may d 


the style of the letter without destroying certain touches 
formality that characterize occasional sentences. Perhaps 
element of informality had better be called a “flavor” rather 
a style of composition characteristic of an entire letter or 
of letters 

In the letters of Group I certain interesting ‘“ways’’ 


informal were observed: 


1. Use of colloquialisms, or conversational expressio1 
Use of invented expressions 

; of pen sketches and illustrations 

j. Elimination of over-formal headings and conclusions 

5. Use of figures of speech humorously exaggerated 


//umor.—This characteristic is possibly allied to infor 
But it is certainly evident both in the published letters 
those collected from the pers nal correspondence of pron 
women. The familiar letter affords an excellent channel 
humorous expression. In a mood of delightful relaxatior 
letter-writer often becomes a mental contortionist, pr 
smiles by rapid revolutions of thought, by exaggeration, 
some impossible comparison. Following are some of the « 
mon sources from which letter-writers draw their humor 

1. They smile at the expense of human weakness (sympathet 

of course). 

2. They depict absurd situations. 

3. They exaggerate—intentionally. 

4. They juxtapose apparently unrelated thoughts 
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indulge in plays upon words 


as a condiment of letter-writing, 1s evidently impor 
if one may judge by its prevalence in the letters studied 
is not restricted to the letters of the professional humor 
ose entire letter may billow with laughs—but it is freely 
erally used (even in letters of serious purpose) by Lam! 
nson, Moody, and practically all writers of pleasing letters 
ions.—The letters of Groups I and II were distinctly 
tive. In one of Bayard Taylor's letters he apologizes 
the letter contains so little besides news. And Chris 
setti says: “News is not my forte.” Even in those let 
ike George Meredith’s) which seem to be especially 
the thing that gives life to the letters is the running 
nt—the exposition or implication of attitude. A sugges 
d illustrative passage from Meredith's letters may 
In telling of a tramp across the hills with some of his 
friends, he writes: “They are men of distinction 
nce and literature. Tramping with them, one has the world 
review as well as pretty scenery.” While it is not neces 
or one to have “the world under review” in the letters he 
it is desirable that he show an intelligent responsiveness 
it small part of it which has come under his direct observa 
Opinionative letters are intellectual reactions toward life 
tter which is merely “newsy” may be only a bulletin of 
[he best letters are likely not to be descriptive’ or wholly 
rative, but they will challenge the interest by an exposition 
ttitude or a casual interpolation of opinion relative to mat- 


t concern (either directly or indirectly ) one or both par- 


) the correspt ynndence It is well, however, to keep in mind 


Clarke’s caution (Clarke, Thomas Arkle. hen You} 


ter): viz., that a letter should not be a philosophical essay 


Very little description was found in the letters studied. This may he 
to the fact that description is a very difficult form of discour ror 1 t 
to use clearly and effectively. Or it may be due to 4 f 
writers that too much description ‘‘clogs a letter’? (as Wordsw: rth 


make reterence to amusing experiences 
6. They 
rst 
Lett 
fal 
= 
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for it may be that in attempting to write “opinionative” 
we shall turn serious-minded and approach our task |i] 
itiaries of world powers mn rotiating peace or 


let it be understood that the “newsy” letter is n 


lo convey news—well-sorted news—is one of the n 
correspondence. But ordinarily news should be consider 
1» subject matter in the rough. It mav be refined | 


inization, by opmionative comment, by humor, et 


ellishment it becomes the dry rot of social 


O ptimisn It has been remarked that the letter i 
it “tugitive moods.’’* It is a verbal chameleon ag 
changing hues of human temperament. The general pre\ 
of optimism in the letters of Groups I and II of this study 
w ascribed to the fact that optimism is naturally the do 


mood of the normal mind \ few of the letters, howe 


( inctly dispirited. While there is, apparently, a plac 

er expressive Of Various moods—moods of cheertuline 


discouragement—it may be set down as a safe conclusi 


a courteous consideration of the feelings of the reader d 
only a rare indulgence in despondency. The optimistic 
immeasurably greater possibilities of winning interest 
ing pleasure than the letter of deep-tinted “blues.”’ 

lhe appropriateness of the mood may depend upon 
of the mood. True reactions of the writer often 
sions of discouragement necessary. There is an inti 
the social letter which should forbid an affectation o 
lf correspondence is to be promoted, real and trut 
sions of attitude are necessary But assuming that cl 
is the ‘rue mood of normal life, it should find a large pl 
friendly letter At all events, the significant fact 

a cheerful outlook on experience characterized practical! 
letters of Group I—letters which were selected by co 


critics as marking high standards of correspondencs 


“Dawson, W. J. and C. W. 7 areat I lish 


ti 
writing 
d 
p. 31. 


) examination of letters of Groups d Il t 

} 
- show remarkablv few instances ot | 

1] 

a faithful record of disconnected facts But the 

cers of the art favor the “linear” letter—the letter 
nes itself to few and closely unified subjects of 
It is conceivable that a “gossipy letter mught soni 
f interest to a correspondent, but in such instances the 


ts become merely the lustrative and coherent devel 


tl ceneral theme ot “goss \latters enti lv te 
the n ain theme ot a letter mav be left tor a later c 
n. or thrown into a postscript, or treated in a vi 
r incidental manner The point is that the dominant 


letter should not be swamped with a flood of inco 


the 


Apparently there are almost as many Variations of 
rm in letter-writing as there are good letter-writers. Th 


mon form employed is herewith illustrated 


Columb 
Sen 
4 
1 ‘ 
\ Ca tna won | ed 


re with the degree of intimacy or familiarity The fol 


salutations are arranged in what appeared to be the as- 
Ore lity / 1 Dear Dea 
iia Va In ery int te lett 


‘ly informal salutations are of 


es. initials, etc. The complimentary close may also become 
nventional, such expressions as With love, Eve 


nately, etc., being employed 
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“ite? f organization.—Another conclusion reached 
l 
nas 
) 
de 
iss 
ine he ding. com} limentary close, and Salutation wert found 
: 
(kj) often found, such as nick 
3S 
im 
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The more formal salutations in the letters were usu 


ul 


ceded by the name and address of the person to whom t] 


Was written; e. 
Colur M 
T 
\) i M ern, 
Paducah, Ke 
\l \I rl 
\\ [ heard t ou had won the priz 


In the replies of the women through whose assist 
study was made possible, twenty variations in form wet 
in heading, salutation, and address. The most prevalent 
however, conformed to the foregoing illustration. 

One woman very well known in the field of modern 
ture writes that many “scrappy notes” and “‘illegibl 


which she has received from certain contemporary celebriti 


which entirely ignore the matter of form are among the best 


ters she has received She defines a Lor ul letter as “‘any 
which promotes correspondence between people.” This is 
oughly tenable attitude. Content and personal inter 
greater factors in letter-writing than is the matter of fort 
most rhetorics insist upon inverting the emphasis. The) 
‘bitrary forms and ignore content. 

However, the laws of form (including punctuation, « 
zation, spelling, legibility, neatness, paragraphing, propel 


ings, etc.) are important and they must be taught. For thx 
at large is not so generous in its tolerance of “scrapp 
ls” as the woman, just referred to, wh« 


\ 


and “illegible scraw 


ures them among her COTTespx mdence keepsakes \ fair 


formity to such laws is to a letter what conventional manners 


to a gentleman—a non-essential of character but an i: 


LOK ul breeding. 
\NALYSIS OF STUDENT LETTERS 


regard to formal error.—A careful examination 


hundred and fifty social letters written by students (\ 


women of approximately college freshman standing) was w 


of 
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a view to discovering the prevailing weaknesses in 
vriting of those students who were ready for the « 
rse in English. In this study two things were observed 

unt of technical error found in the letters, and (2) 


ot the w riters to employ interest devices or 1 ethods 


ere found to be generally characteristic of the “good 
sed in the first part of the study 
categories of error used in the tabulations (see Tabl 


11 6°. 11 
ly the same as those established by a previous study 


vith which the errors lend themselves to this cl 

is the chief argument for the adoption of these categ 
in such studies as the present one. It also facilitates 
parison of results when such comparison ts desirable 


Idition to the 250 st cial letters, 750 business letters were 


d These letters were written by high 
re considering entering college. The analysis 


furnished additional data concerning the distribution ot 


rHE RELATIVE PREVALENCE OF ERROR IN 250 SOCIAI 
LETTERS WITH A TOTAL OF QO,530 W 
Unclass fi l kr rs \ | / 


Punctuation | 
I] Sentence Structure 517 
III. Spelling 18 


Adjectives and Adverbs 269 { 


Letter Form 223 
VI Capitalization 
Vil Diction a7 7 
Il Apostrophe SS 


X. Careless Writing 6] Q 
Xx Verbs 59 10 
XI Prepositions and Con- 


junctions 17 
XII Case 25 12 
XIII Pronouns (not case 22 13 
XIV. Quotation Marks 14 


Total 2745 


hnson, Roy Ivan. ‘‘ The persistency of errors in Eng 
The School Review, 25:555 ff, October, 191% 


¢ 
itl 
ter 
al 
14 
1 
we 
rs 
i DIC.) 
Number 
Error- Types Rank 
irrors 
| 
\ 
By 
rr 
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rrors in student letters Table II shows the error 
ranged in dec reasing order of prevalence (The table d 
clude unclassified errors. ) 
Hik | LATIVE PRI ALI CE OF 
I S Ss LI RS WITH A TOTA oO 60.61 Wwe 
\ 
‘ t 
R 
Err 
2242 
| 
( 7 
242 
vert 22? 6 
\ x0) 
m 
ss Writing = 
Conjunctions 17 10 
Adjective nd Adverbs rg 1] 
Quotation Marks 10 12 
Pr ! not case Q 13 
ri 14 
Pot 3034 


; 


I.xamination of Tables I and II will show the 
facts: (1) errors in punctuation constitute 45 percent of 
error; (2) the frequency of error in the business letter 
proximately twice as great as in the social letters; (3) tl 


ry of error showing the greatest difference in rank i 
sets of material is “adjectives and adverbs.” 
The unusually large amount of punctuation erro1 
uned by the determinative nature of the subject 
Letter-headings, containing abbreviations, offer tempting 
tunities for careless punctuation. 
\ possible explanation of the greater frequency of ert 
the business letters lies in the fact that there was a higher d 
of selection in the social letters. Nearly all the business 
were written by girls who had not entered college— 
them never continued their training further than the cor 
of the high school—whereas the great majority of the soci 


ters were written by students who had already entered upon t 


J 
1] 
vi ) 
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urse. Granting that the transition from school t 


utomatically a selective process, somte decrease in t 


of error would be expected. The excessiy 
n the business letters may also indicate a tendency 
lessness in the composition of that type of letter 


it 


is strenghtened by the fact that handwritu 
rer in the business letters than in t 
le attention was paid to the general neatness of th 
kinds of stationery or writing materials use 
colloquial nature of the social letter probably accounts 
lrop in rank from fourth in Table I to eleventh in 7 
erroneous usage of adjectives and adverbs. “| 
1 to write” and “We had a real nice time” are exp! 
re likely to be called out in social correspondenc« 
1 business letters where there is less occasion tor ad 
nd adjectival emphasis 
order to test the reliability of the data ; nd determine the 
f general diffusion of error throughout the letters (1. + 
recurrence of error-types) the social letters were divided 


of approximately 18,000 words each 


i 
error in each group was tabulated In order 


of constancy with which the error-types pers! 


the five samples, a table of ranks was prepared 
EW RANK OF ERROR-TYPES IN FIVE SAMPLES 
18,000 WORDS EACH 


Types Rank in 
Table 1) 90.000 words | 2 


VI t) } 
VII 7 7 y 7 
Vill 8 7 10 7 7 ‘ 

1X 9 9 14 10 

X 0 1] 0 


ti | 
his | 
4 

| i 

nt 

bt 
lat 

ree 

AM Pies 

XII 12 14 11 12 11 ll 

XIII 13 12 12 is l 

XIV 14 13 13 14 14 14 4 
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By applying the formula for rank correlation to the dat 


tained in Table III, correlation coefficients were obtai 


shown in Table IV. 


CABLE I\ CORRELATION OF RANKS OF ERROR-TYPES |] 
QO,O00 WORDS WITH RANKS IN FIVE DIVISION AL 


SAMPLES OF 18,000 WORDS FACH 


Samples Correlation 


1 0.94 
2 0.90 
3 0.96 
4 0 92 
5 0.95 


From Tables III and IV it appears to be a justifiable « 
sion that the different types of composition error distribut: 
selves in approximately the same manner in small bodies o| 
ten material (about 50-pupil samples) as in large bodies of 
terial (250-pupil samples). This proves the reliability of 
present data so far as mechanical error is concerned and indi 
the possibility of reducing the tabulation labor involved i1 
composition studies. 

In regard to content—When the social letters were e. 
trom the standpoint of content and general style instead « 
the standpoint of mechanical correctness, five obvious 
nesses appeared In each case the characteristics of ex 
established by a study of the letters submitted by prot 
women (Group I) and of literary letters (Group IT) hav 
used as a standard of judgment. It was not possible, h 
to draw reliable conclusions in regard to courtesy in stud 
ters. While there were few noticeable instances of di 
recognizable, the majority of the letters seemed to lac! 
thoughtfulness and consideration for the reader which 
obvious in the letters of Group I. A too frequent focusi1 


self (quite natural and excusable in youth) seemed to e 
too completely a consciousness of the interests of the “other 
son” and leave them at best only a peripheral margin of 


tion 
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Of optimism there was no lack. The objection, if any, would 
seeming perversion of a healthful cheerfulness int 
ted hilarity—a superlative gush—innocent ot 
nsideration of fact and circumstance 
leness in letter-writing is the miscarriage of infor 
f a slangy phrase that offends the sense of propriet 


us use of beheaded sentences, t 


es and familiar epithets, the hilarious and unrestrained 

nt of personal experience, and over-indulgence in the 
superlative,” may spring from a misdirected attempt 

ve informality in letter-writing—and there can he 1 


that informality is the result—but it 1s an informality 1 
to a discriminating mind. This is the first notable wi 
student letters. Evidently the cure lies in the develoy 
od taste, a sense of fitness, and in the careful study 
lication of the common devices of informality used by 
tter-writers. 
ferior humor was evident in most of the student letters i 
humor was attempted. The two most prevalent 
employed were: (1) interpolated laughter, and (2) th 
f “tragic” occurrences such as the failure of recipes 
ttempts to foil the teacher. Many of these instances reall) 
ined humor possibilities which were ruined in the tellin 
ted laughter 1s, of course, inane and intolerabl \ tew 
instances of it can be found in literarv letters which ar 


wise unobjectionable. The improvement of the quality of 


employed in student composition can be accomplished 
ugh more definite attention to the subject of humor. A 


of humor needs educational direction as much as the ca 
for musical appreciation. 

Few opinions, other than exclamatory outbursts indicating 
val or disapproval, were found in the student letters. Act 
unt showed fewer than ten percent of them to be opiniona 
They were primarily “newsy,” a complete gossip re 


l catalogue of “‘she-did’s” and “‘we-went s 


1-3 
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Lack of organization about central themes was anothe: 
inent weakness of the student letters. Instead of few ce 
organization, there were many. The tendency to “tell 
thing” is probably a natural juvenile trait, since everyt! 
ne's experience is invested with a certain interest; but it 

ry to the best practice as found in the letters of Grou 
I] The value of dominant themes in letters should be st: 


Violations of good form include poor paragraphing 


r headings and conclusions. Approximately one 
errors in form which were found in the student letters 
rors in paragraphing. In listing improper headings and 


wide latitude of usage was allowed. Strictly sp 
tter of form should not be included in this list « 
since it 1s nof a matter of content. But since par: 

intimately related to the manipulation of the 
matter and 1s determined directly by the nature of the « 
it is included here even at the risk of seeming illogical 
SUMMARY 


There may be other characteristics of a good letter thar 
vhich have been pointed out in this study, but the import 
the study lies in the fact that it establishes (by careful 
rather than by mere opinion or guess) certain very cl 
tives to be used in a course in letter-writing. It also recor 
tain devices or means by which successful letter-writers | 
tained the objectives of courtesy, informality, humor, et 

The analysis of student letters lends new confirmation 
belief that emphasis upon mechanical correctness is 
need in student composition. It also shows the greatest 
nesses of student letters (so far as actual content is con 
to le in crude attempts at informality and humor and an 
ive newsiness which expresses itself in “an abundance of 

ithout organization.” 

This study in no way minimizes the element of pers 
in letter-writing. In accepting the objectives which th 


tablishes, one is not “reducing personality to mathen 


| 
* 
| 
2 


particularized the objectives « 
eks the means of attainment Chere 


of subject matter, based on the res 
r of similar studies and organized 
in composition. Not only ts such a 
vriting, but it 1s possible also to study « 
al composition and to determine scientificall e nature 
ct matter necessary to the develo 
specific task to be mastered 


are 
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must be a technique of every art, and letter-writing is : rel 
ption 
t 
he 
Bars 
rh 
a 
~ 


i 

i 

( ] I \ bv 
| 1 
e questions on the questionnaire filles 
i 


\ tat vo ST bi 
1 
sf date of r LAST birthday 
} 
} hat tl 
seen tiie nswer to 31 


eatel 1+] 
presul iv accurately determined the 
Still necessary to determine the ¢ 
. ] hit 
n order to 

( » Te tne Gevernil I 

( ssumption of 265 days in tl \ : 

\ its by Ss tract 


, the true interval of time elapsing betw 


le entries 1s found, correct to the one-thous 


ir. The table is made out for 12:01 A.M. of 


MINING CHRONOLOGICAL AGE IN 
PARTS OF A YEAR | 
\. Toors 
In tl 
Ine 
Year Vontl 
What 
I] tl 
sf ld be exactly the answer to 1 Where all thr f 1 
not check, personal inquiry of parents may elicit tl 
formation 
Hlavi 
tion 1, it 
lil 
indicated: so that for the additional fractional parts oft 
Chay n, J. C. ‘*Some elementary statistical ns rat 
‘ } rrements.’’ Journal of Educational Rese h, 4: 212-22 
192] 
138 


a] found for COTT. onding clo. k 


DETEI 


VWINI 


add the corresp 


ynsideration 


2 
the two ples: 
tequired the fractional part ot 
( r 10, 1909, and the test é 
find the entt ( { under Dece 
vy ready to subtract, thus obt 
1920 
1909.940 
1) trerence O4 ( 
| ] S Vel 
1920. 334 1S tant 
- teete. it aft 
+] Tl 
) ( ) 2 
ouch a cale 
the vear may be handier wh 
to } ‘ n what d A, BB, 
| A 
+] 
IO2 VT 
: b ‘ 
Date Year and Col.b 
1 Job Decimal TQ. 
9-1919 1919.049 1919. 241 
1920. 200 1920. % 
IQIS.SII 19 on 
] Id 0.102 vear to tl ente 
Col. d, w h are the t t ] 
the ial 
In Example 1, if the extra « 
lowance 1 be m 
e situation, one da s] Id if 
e writing this article it has come to t 
Caleulating Machine Cor ! has } 
interval between interest dates. hs 
t avoid possible copyright inf 
h the permission of the Monroe ¢ t 


The use of the 
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onding fractional 


| table 


1) 
M 


art Of 0.0027 397 | 
(EEE times of the two days ee. 
( Will De al V 
1] 
i 
| ber | \\ 
ult I 
le ret rat 
} 
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I FOR DETERMINING TIME INTERVALS IN ( 


la 1? ) 
| | Mar. Apr. M Jur J Aug. Sept. © 
88 164 249 332 416 499 584 668 751 8 
OOS OS 422 .504 674 .756 9 
14 175 2% ‘2 427 510 .595 .679 762 847 
‘ 148 .430 .512 7 764 S490 
l 107 4, ¥4 O16 7S4 
OS 123 .534 .619 704 786 
ley 1% 70 622 707 TSO S74 
ly O44 .129 .205 .290 .373 .458 .540 .625 .710 .792 _877 
‘ 132 0S 205 42 712 S70) 
MO 134 i 206 .463 .545 .630 .715 
( 10 2816 i] 1S 551 721 SSS 
29 O77 238 405 .490 .573 _658 825 910 
O79 241 % 408 493 .575 S27 912 99 
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Editorials 


THE MENTAL AGE OF ADULTS 
an important weekly journal devotes one 


- to the subject of the mental age of adults’ we 
t it is no longer a merely academic questi 
ased that our problems appear to non-techini 


mportant, but we are not flattered when a non-t 


riter is assigned the task of instructing 
which one might suppose would require some 
wledge for its adequate tFeatment. It must | 
present case, however, that the non technical stu 


er on some aspects of the question which 
| 
holog, While he 


1} lk te Way, His 


ked by our colleagues in psy¢ 
nclusion in a very vague and incon 


is correct. This may be shown by reviey 


ts in the case. 


The whole controversy started with the official repor 
mental examinations, in which we read: “It 


ntelligence of the principal sample of tl 

muted from Alpha and Beta Examinations into 

tal age, 1s about 13 years (13 ne 

estimate and Terman’s former estimate of 16 ve 


been pretty generally accepted, is discussed as toll 


s of adult intelligence the results of the Army exami 
indoubtedly the most representative It is cust 
t the mental age of the average adult ts about 10 v 


ire is based, however, upon examinations of only 6 
ann, Walt The mental ay 
25, 1922. 
} the T 


? Yerkes, Robert M. (editor) Psychological ¢ 
Memoirs of National Academy of Scv e, Vol. 15 
C.: Government Printing Office, 1921. p. 
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igh-school pupils from 16 to 20 vears of 


oO ot them ‘business men of moderate success and of ve 


ited educational advantages.’ This group is too s1 


very rehable results and is furthermore probably not typi 
Curiously enough Mr. Lippmann draws exactly th 

conclusion from this discrepancy in results and diffe: 

number of cases trom that which is drawn by the writer 


ne pre 


The latter holds that, because of t 


a 


ince of evidence, the army figures may be taken as clear « 
that the average adult intelligence is a little over 13 years 
Lippmann, on the other hand. points to the general fact tl 
iwerage of the army did not at all agree with the averag 
Terman’s Californians” and that since this is so, and th 
cores are based on so many more cases, the army tests 
“knocked the Stanford-Binet measure of intelligence 
cocked hat.” 

Just how the army tests have discredited the Stanford 
norms we are not told except in vague phrases. The issux 
seem to be this. Those who accept the adult norm of 13+ 
regard the Stanford-Binet scale of norms as valid and the: 
press the army median score in terms of these norms by a t1 
lation of Alpha and Beta scores into them. Mr. Lipp 
point would seem to be that this procedure contains a { 
tradiction. If you accept the finding that the average adul 
a mental age of 13+ years you cannot at the same time hold t! 
the mental age of the average adult is 16 years — which 
volved in the acceptance of the Stanford-Binet scale of 1 
The Stanford-Binet scale must therefore be abandoned. sii 
was derived from so much the smaller number of cases. T 
Mr. Lippmann’s picturesque phrase, “it is knocked into a « 
hat.” 

There seems indeed to be much merit in this contention 
can we at the same time use the scale for the interpretati 
the mental age of adults and deny its validity by adoptir 
mental-age standard which is at variance with it by three 
We cannot. That is plain. 


32 of then | 
. 
to 


EDITORIALS 


t pause a moment. Are we then to consider the wh 
rd-Binet scale of norms as seriously in error? Su 


wuld not be justified by our widespread experience wit! 
ential correctness is certified not merely by 

hildren upon whom it was standardized but by the th: 
ho have been tested by it since it was standard: 


Leal 


le scale is not in error, just where does it begin to | 


it the age of 15, or 14? If it 1s correct up to 14 and 
by three years at 16 how does it happen that the tremer 
difficulty does not throw out the scores of childret 


[here is a much clearer solution which avoids this dilet 
median mental age of recruits was estimated 
1 odd men both the Army Alpha test and the Stant 


i 


scale. From a comparison of scores a tabl f 


in the two tests was worked out. By meat 


lian mental age of recruits was calculated. /7/i 
hat a test standardized with children wi 


ts. It assumes that the average man, wl 


‘§ school for from five to ten vears, who has dor 


reading and has been provided very meager intell 
is, will do as well on a test standardized 
s he would have done while he \ in school 
son to believe that he w uld not d a 
ind amount of schooling influence the scort 
lapse of schooling, therefore, must influenc 


lhe dilemma into which we are forced by this 
tion that scores of adults can be translated into ment 
rms by means of tests standardized on « hil 
we attempt to estimate the proportion of mentally d 
ns. Terman has calculated that 2.3 + percent of child 
an 1.Q. of 75. This means that their ultimate ment 


below. Using the mental-age equivalents of 


s, however, we arrive at 30-+ percent as the per 
lults whose mental age is 12 or below \re we to 
} 


t 27.7 percent have become defective between schor 
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manhood? Surely not. Yet there is no escape from this al 


conclusion if we grant the validity of the Stanford-Binet 


and of the translation method above mentioned. 

The simplest way to put the question “What is the me: 
age of adults?” is “When do individuals cease to grow 
lectually?” The best evidence that I have seen on this 
is that mental growth, as measured by a mental-test score, 
tinues well beyond 13 years of age, and probably beyon 
vears. This evidence consists of repeated measurements o1 
same individuals. Such measurements constitute the onl) 

ly reliable evidence on the question. 

let us be clear on the main fact. Intellectual growth 
not cease at 13 years and the adult does not possess the in! 
intellectual limitations of the thirteen-year-old child 
ittempt to make tests show that adult mentality is 13 get 
into contradictions. The extravagant applications which 
heen made of this supposed discovery are enough in themsel 
to make us sceptical of it. The error has become so wi 
diffused that 1 has become a matter of importance for 


take some pains to correct it. FN J 


THE DIFFICULTY OF TEXTBOOKS 

It is clear that the ability of children to read their text! 
definitely conditions the value of the book. Many other cl 
acteristics must be considered in the selection of a textbook 
none of them is effective unless the book can be understood 

The appearance of Franzen and Knight’s “Textbook Sel 
tion”' and their use of the difficulty criterion prompt us to « 
ment appreciatively upon the value of their data. Our studies 
the product of teaching have proceeded far enough so that 
can state the reading ability of children in each grade. M 
over, we can do so in units which have the same meaning 
applied to reading material. By bringing together the two id 
—namely the ability of the children of a given grade and 
difficulty of the textbook placed in their hands—Messrs. Frat 


* Baltimore: Warwick and York, 1922. 94 pp. 


» 
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cht are able to make some interesting statements con 
the difficulty of geography texts. For example, it is 
five-sixths of the material in the typical first 


ok—the book usually begun in grade 1v—is too hard 


upils of that grade to understand. It 1s also stated that 


uit one-half of the second book of the usual tw 


n be understood by the children O!t gT ide VI thi grade 
is first introduced 
ant teachers have for a long time noted the discrepancy 
the reading ability required by textbooks and the read 
actually possessed by pupils. Vocabulary, style, and 
tion of textbooks 
their proper reading public, namely, t 


riters by experiment have confirmed this beliet regarding 


ies. There is every reason to believe that similar find 
uld be obtained with respect to textbooks in hist 
ceneral science, and arithmetic The met! od ot th 
ion is simple and direct. It proceeds up n the sufficient 
he selection of passages from the book under considera 


| the formulation of questions on each passage Certain 


ons are of course to be used in making up the passagt 


stions. The real point, however, 1s that ous 


-those despised meanderings of the t 


us in a position where we can work simply, directly, and 


rCe 


ac. Children so taught have no out 


vely to a determination which everybody can under- 
\ geography five-sixths of whose material cannot be 
od is a tangible, as well as a disconcerting, piece ot 
ical luggage 
er or both of two courses are open to us. The geog 
and inferentially the histories, arithmetics, and science 
st be made simpler. On the other hand, children must 


it to read better. It is becoming everywl 


lere apparent 
emphasis upon oral reading has lead our pupils into a 
et trom the situa 


which they find themselves except failure; and failure 


i 


ly an outlet. As we learn more about the teaching of 
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silent reading it becomes clear that here lies the great 

f improvement in instruction. In experimental grou 
dren have shown such remarkable improvement both in 
in comprehension of reading as to justify us in believit 
general advance in standards is possible. 


But at the same time, the textbooks must be made sii 


not only that the discrepancy between them and _ the 
ability may be directly diminished, but also because by thei: 
ing upon which the understanding of them, either in their pr 
or in their simpler form, depends, 

We confess to a certain degree of impatience because i 


no. 


study of geography textbooks the names of the books hav 
suppressed. The authors of the study state that thes 
have been deleted “for obvious reasons.” The reasons 1 
obvious, but they do not seem to us to be conclusive. TI 
tical value of so excellent a study is only to be secured 
findings are put into practise. Unless the superintendent 
textbook committee is expected to do this sort of work 
again, the findings should be given without resort to a cod 
her for each publication. Any piece of unprejudiced sci 
inquiry into the merits of textbooks ought to be and we 
will be strengthened by a fearless presentation of its findings 
other words, the “obvious” reasons are neither sufficient 


especially obvious. 


B. R. B 
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R. H. and Knicut, F. B. Tertbook selecttor Ral 
ind York, 1922. 94 pp. 
r criteria to be considered in selecting any text 
: terest, comprehension, the permanent methods 
the text, the per values of the 
of the book These criteria are difficult of 
ations in tl wav of 
h than when the attempt is n e t t t 
tions. The purpose of the book is stated as f Ws 
lamental propositions which must under 1 
struction; second, to give two researches whic] 
ssful attempts at such application.’’ 
st studv has to do with the criterion of interest 
1 texts in literature. It has two distinct valu It g 
applicable to the collection of data concerning inti 
S the basis of interest 1) a ‘‘ Preferred List’’ 
ve first consideration in high-school courses in Engl 
econd Preferred List’’ which should receive second at 
ite List’? from which some selections may be made, a 
List’’ that might more appropriately be term la 
st of books which should never be used as texts in f 
joubt come as a distinct shock to many that Va 
1 Hero Worship,’’ ‘* Vision of Su Launfal,’’ 
iar should be among those relegated to the ‘‘ Free R 
if the striking facts brought out in this stud s thi: 
etween the interest which pupils find ks and 
h the books are adopted and used. 
second study applies the criterion of comprehensior 
in use in elementary schools. Reading tests w ‘ 
al material of five series of geographies The re lts 
ese tests to about 700 pupils gave an accurate and s 
mprehension difficulty of each book. These figures 
norms of reading ability (comprehension) of school 
of each book was then expressed in terms of the ag 
who could read them understandingly | reneral, t 
be too hard for the pupils of the grades in which 
ntroduced. Important differences, however eurrt 
ened for use in the same grades 
islv, a textbook in geography, history, g : 
only to the extent to which it falls within the rea gy 
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group for which it is intended. If the text is too difficult f; 
point, the teacher will find herself teaching not bona fide su t 
the k 1 ir question, but read ng 
It is fortunate that the commercial aspects of the sit 
the i hi tion ot the Lines I the reograpl y texts est 
texts As it is, t study is le in piving a ger lt 
ng texts, although it falls short of its vr test usefulness t 
to specify the books to which its findings ref 
I professional minded school man or school w n s l 
book challenging, suggestive ind helpfy] resnite of ¢ 
ghly interesting and of very imme te practical value f t t 
high-school English Both studies are i tant in that tl ( 


One of the more difficult problems which eonfronts 1] 


or principal, especially if he is new at the game, is that of planr 
teachers’ meet ngs, readin circles, parent-teacher Assoc t ‘ 
other such improvement-in-service work so that some real good 
piishe lL. Furthermore, the teacher he rself, if she is a rig t 


need of a definite plan of 


has prepared this book. 1 serve as a guide to the reading. 1 
and practice of teachers and supervisors 
The book is divided into five major headings under each of wl 

are a number of sub topics. Each sub topic is broad enough t 

much diseussion and study as any group (or individual teache 

des rable for a single lesson. It includes a bri f ISCUSSIOT t 
f the aim f the esson with methods of study fol mwed hy 

pie, 

group rr teacher is to discuss the statements and to eoneluds I 
of modern educational thought why each of them is true or false. F 


each topic or gr up of topies, is a list of suggested references to « 


works, with the exact citation in each case. If the book had no « 


these lists of selected references would establish its i1 portance. 
If there is any criticism to offer, it is that the trend of th ight ti 


out the text is definitely toward the rural school to the exclusior 


and village problems. However there are a number of sections of a 
ture Moreover, so many rural problems are also urban that the 

valuable to all teache rs. Ideas are not eut and dried for the teael 

whole as pills for the cure of her pedagogical ills They are 


gestions for thought to be worked out and made a part of her « 


teaching. 


State University 


method Tor further research. H 
RMANN RE: 
Colorado Colleqe 
4 GRANT, JAMES R. Acquiring shall 4 teaching. New York: Silv 
and Company, 1922. 222 pp 
here 
purposes 
Dwicut H. Sti 
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WILLIAM The intelltige nee ¢ hiah school se ors. New \} 


Macmillan Company, 1922 


In ‘‘The Intelligence of rs’’ Profess Bi tells of 
te-wide mental survey of high-school seniors in I ni His 
to loeate by means of reliable intelligence tests t st s 
ting from the high schools of the state d ng the 1 
s whereby they might be definitely encouraged to atter 
ided financially so that they might continue their « 
school stage.’’ The study shows the relat f inte | 
to echool success, selection of high-scl le » whe 
itional intention, economic status, and to size t f 
It also discusses sex difference The Indiana University Intellig 
Schedule D, was the measure used and approximately | st ts 
stad 
report 1s one of the most interest of the vear, for if 
f such comprehensive surveys that we can discover the r facts 
» base our educational procedure. The author deserves 


for the method and scope of his study but also for the 


the necessitv for conserving the best brains of 


important for society that the highest inte ect 


roductive channels. 


i 


o give some idea of the significance of the investigation tl! fi 
s and conclusions may be cited: (1) Seniors of ull grades « 


ty express their intention of going to college; many of the 


anning to go, while many of the dullest have already s« { 1 
spective colleges. 2) The high schools are not aces ating as 
s as the intelligence tests indicate they sl mld, and the brightest sé ’ 
total list were never selected for acceleration either by U 
the elementary grades. (3) The high schools seem better adapted to t 
t sts and needs of the girls, for though the boys as p ray 
tests, the girls have been more rapidly pr tr ' t 


s have been retarded. +) Intelligence seores are poor erit 


ting school suceess in it livi lual eases ) e Tact 
ferent lines of work were chosen by tl | ) or more st ts 
s ted their life voeation, and that these vocations were ofte1 ! 
student’s mental power, indicates a need for better educat 
gr lance, 6 The high schools d not d I > t 
7) The marked differences in intellectual capacity that ten exists 
tween senior classes of different schools, cities, a1 sections ‘ 
1 be considered in judging school achievement 
ain part of th hoe 
f findings, which is made more effective by a coy ss l 
ty of concise summaries. The chapter on ‘‘sex diff sy 
essary, however, for it is almost entir repeti 
ned in pre ceding chapters. Pe rhaps ve feel, too, that ttent > 


been earlier called to the fact that since there were actua a thir rm 


girls than boys. ‘‘the most probable explanation that can be offered for the 
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marked super rity of the boys, taken as a group, is that 


8 |, while more girls with inferior intelligence 
the gh-school course.’’ There is no mention at all of + 
the adolescent girl is handicapped in certain resp 
th the world than has the boy, less opportunity 
esponse to new situations and to gain some types 
1 especially, a tendency to become ‘‘flustered’’ under ¢ 


se help to keep the adoleses nt girl’s test seore lower thar 


is 
he pertinent discussions and remedial suggestions of the { 
pters wil rive the s« ho ly an some food for th ight ar 
to put to test, in other states, the validity of Book’s conclus — 
ea the ne 1 for a’ kr wledge of the 


population in order to conserve all human capacities and talent 
ut parti ularly the value of cooperative research. 


DoroTuy Ha: 
San Jose State Teachers Colle qe 


I voRTH, JunIAN E. Rural school survey of New York St 
New York: Joint Committee on Rural Schools 1922 131 


This s irvey deals with the condition of school buildin om 


nities. In addition to presenting a body of suggestive facts Dr 


has developed a score card for rating small school buildi: 


iproving existing conditions. 
The seore ecard divides possible building standards into tw 
Dr. Butterworth describes as ‘‘essential’’ and ‘‘additional.’’ 
should be required of all; and the latter of those that are iz 
may be expected in most schools. 
In justifying this procedure the author says: ‘It het? 
farmer’s state of mind in that he is less likely to think it ir 


tieable standards. 


A satisfactory seore implies that 


essential to accomplishing the purposes of a rural building aré 
factors may be substituted. A playroom cannot | 


& pure water supply nor a telephone for a sufficiently lar 


vet this would be possible where a specified number out of 1.001 
: I 


erestin facts coneerning the small s 


survev are as follows. (1) Only 0.35 of one peres mt of the one-tea 
had a seore of 900 or over while 9.1 percent of the two-teacher « 
a score of 900 or over. (2) Not only is the glass area too s1 

jority of schools, but 86 percent of the one-teacher and 70.4 pet 
two-teacher schools have opaque shades that cannot be adjusted 


percent of the one-teacher and 23.3 percent of the two-teacher s 


unilateral lighting. (4) Over 56 percent of the one-teacher and 26 


of 


the two-teacher schools still use double non-adjustable desks 


49.5 percent of the one-teacher and 61.8 percent of the two-teacher 


Ay 
and 
for | 
as a minimum.’’ 
( 
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mposition or slate blackboards. (6) There are 1 
in 85.7 percent of the one-teacher and 58.7 pe 
(7) The median age of one-teacher buildings is 51 
t of them are 66 years or more old. 
shows that New York State has not pr ‘ 
ts school children. The one-teacher buildings 
e two-teacher | lildings are somewhat better 
t In schools of three teachers or over the s t 
some cases, in need of improvement in most 
I jing his suggestions for improvement, Dr. Butterw 
re complete success in New York has been due larg to t 
and on legislation that is inad t 


tions to 


will offer valuable sugges 
of school-building 


Educational Research, Ohio State Unwersity 


W. W. low to sell at retail. Boston: 


26 pp. 
ay be called the adventures of an educator in business. 8S 
so, also, is teaching. Certain fundamental methods succes 
hle to either. I should sav f t] 
eature is its concreteness, its helpful detail It does not : me 
s of salesmanship and proceed to elucidate them; the world 
f that sort. They run to the over- laboration of the ol 3 
+ of them for the well-informed person is a waste of tin M 
literature of this sort is on the market. We are not ‘ 
s to its supply in the field of retail selling, but we suspect t! 
qualities which lead to its production in the one field oper 
h to the same end in other fields. 
s of the JoURNAL OF EpUCATIONAL Rt ‘ { will recall t ‘ 
stive articles by Dr. Charters in the April and M 2 
} lops with reference to educational 
t fhiculties na ¢ syste itl inte 
" re the methods which this be PX N 
pt incidenta in the preface f 
interviewers and the t o! nti 
s too artful for that. 
analogy between salesmanship and teaching, though not cl 3 
ive. Some of the difficulties which the salesman en nters 
e those encountered by the teacher. But it is not becaus 
nalogy that we bring this book to the attention of an ed { 
It is rather because it exhibits a remarkable product of a met! 


re widely applicable—applicable especially to various 
ap PE 


‘ation, 


~ a4 
in 
iff 
< 
pt 
worst 
ey 
hook rural educators wi! wish t a 
conditions in their re ites 
ricts 
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I; t g it app s that the customer is the center of the act 
| t the lif t analysis has to do with types of cust 
st cust r who is undecided, tired, silent, or vain Th 
the bargain hunter, and th spender. There are those w 
‘ the moth ghter combination and the 
These types of customers present difficulties for the s 
where tl} interviews come it successful 
} 1 executives contribute methods of handling 
t same thir can be done in edueation An analys 
‘ with whom teachers have diffi ilty, of the parts of tl 
‘ ] eq r ¢ the 
wl tend to imn« sis if made the 
B.R 
CLARENCE R. Silent and oral reading ; a practical handbook of 
t} t cent scientific investiqatix Bostor H 
Mifflin Company, 1922. 295 pp. 
Cc the tidal wave of the keen interest awakened by the 
8 ntit tigat s into the nature of the ré ding pr cess in the last 
t t e of service to the teacher, inspeet and 
‘ ’ ‘ ted in methods for the teaching of read ng. It is 
t Ss s of Riversid ext s in Edueation under the general editors 
( r The subtitle of the book, ‘A Practical Handbook of M 
Based the Most Recent Scientific Investigations,’’ describes 

t of the book. It is not a research contribution but a con pend 
met s, types of :, and lesson plans for oral and silent reading 
out } s investivators Prol bly its chief value to the elementar 
teacher supe tendent lies in presenting in accessible form wit 
covers ’ gle volume, the manifold contributions of m iny studer 

Esehewing technieal terminology, the book is written in simple 1 
lar e, thus placing it in the reach of a wide circle of readers. At t! 
f each chapter a number of questions and problems for study ar 
‘ , re sted with a view of inereasi1 g its practical usefulness 

rhe first part of the book is devoted to a presentation of the re 
recent research in the psychology and pedagogy of reading. The res 
the investigations of Huey, Judd, Gray, Buswell, Courtis, O’Brien. and St 
are quoted. These serve la gely as the foundation upon which is rear 
superstructure of the methods and types of training in oral and silent r 

After giving the reader an insight into the physiological basis 

reading process, the character of eye movements and fixation pauses in \ 
ls of reading, and the factors affecting rate and comprehension, tI 
scusses t]} aims and methods of the teaching of reading in th I 

les In presenting the relative values of oral and silent read g 

thor adopts the sane and happy medium of commending the value of 
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ne and beeause of the f ref 1 
silent reading he cult itior 
‘ 
s not to be neglected but i = ‘ 
tive emph Sis n oral 
rahlv the { ngs of exp 
éftine of the 1 
lum should vield t stify t { 
pupil’s time and effort 
the printed symbols begins to ] » constant ‘ 
the ent Wy rd-p1 ition. 
f value set not obscure t ‘ 
im} 
lent reading. In actual life the 
ra great variety of purposes he author wis a 
ing the pupil to meer th et ‘ 
e ‘‘study’? type of reading differs toto caelo f 
pe; reading for factual information differs \ 
S inl PAY 
poses, 1 the erystallizat of that t 
habit constitutes one of the mi r 


t of purposes for which 1 y 18 
| e the s been littl ef 
} the student with different types of | s t 
iscussion of the f t o f 
wa thie on 
gre n the reviewer’s opinion, a d t 
nsists of cop! us ¢ otations fror 
ind manua 8, giving samy 
g in individual and 
‘ he ot ill the of rea ‘ 
ible array of primary readers 1 te , . 
unity and suffering fror sort of 
¢ repetiti ns of the sar 
T os 
book covers a wide field, gathers t f ( 
in § ple rea lang and t 
1 the types of ng which flow { 
»a wide circle of teachers in e1 the t 
r, both oral and silent, more fruit 1 ¢ 
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News Jtems and Communicatio 


their It l also s é a 
re ti n tive } i hese t 
r t t f th thors. Address al 
‘ ng this irtment to Doctor E. J. Ashbaugh, O} State I 
( s, Ohio 
eachers ( ce, Columbia University, announces ‘ 
lepartments of over 3,800. More than 1, tl 
N \ Ss for the st 
the ¢ mwe h s work 
‘ rent vea 1) inte test 
pr i 2) silent rea y of high-school | 
t a iimment 1 h 
The West Virginia State Ed tion Ass it @ iss 
phed bulletins for the efit of the school ? the a 
ef, well writter 1 concise Much credit for th s 
Mr. W. W tof Ell If these 
py t l, and industrial lead s of tl stat 
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WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
ANNOUNCES 


for early publication 


Otis Classification Test. By Arthur S. Otis. 

mbination of an intelligence test with an achievem: F 
| questions on the school s ts Will vield i n 
i rades 4 to 8. 


Pintner-Cunningham Primary Mental Test. 8y Rudolph 
Pintner and Bess Cunningham. 


group test for the kindergarten and first and ond grades « ting 
rely of pictures and therefore requiring no reading on the part of tl 


iren tested. 


Stanford Achievement Tests. By 7. L. Kelley, G. M. Ruch, 
and a M. Terman. 
battery of Primary tests in arithmetic, reading, and spelling for grades 2 
1 4, and one of Advanced tests in arithmet reading, spe g I 
tory, and literature for grades 4 to 8 


Wilson Language Error Test. By G. M. Wilson 
: ple test to measure the ability to detect common language error 


rough the use of three stories containing various errors which the puy 
ts. For grades 3 to 12 


now ready 


Otis Correlation Chart. By Arthur S. Otis. 


\ device to simplify and facilitate the comp 
correlation No previous experience in computing correlations is nec- 
sary Per package of 25, $1.25 net 


Intermediate Examination of Otis Self -Administering 
Tests of Mental Ability. By Arthur S. Otis. 


\n examination for grades five to nine that represents a distinct advance in 


nental ability testing. Per package of 25, $1.10 net 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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STABLETON’S BOOK 
RELATES ACTUAL FACTS 


We have known Superintendent Stableton for many years 
and it did not occur to us that readers of his new book, Your 
Problems and Mine, would take it for granted that the cases hy 
mentions in his book were invented for the purpose of illustrat 
ing various phases of the problems of adolescence. 


A school man who is advancing steadily in his professi 
has written to us as follows regarding, 


STABLETON’S 
YOUR PROBLEMS AND MINE 


“I was very much pleased with my copy of Stableton’s new 
book. As you well know I worked for a period of nine years 
practically in the same city with Mr. Stableton and have first 
hand information on many of the things discussed in his book 
I am very willing to confess that many of my ideas on schoo! 
administration were received from him by absorption. 


~ Not long ago there were several educators in my office and 
I had occasion to show them a copy of this book. After looking 
it over one of the most prominent said that he thought the book 
was very good but believed that Mr. Stableton’s cases were 
artificial. That was where my intimate acquaintance with the 
work of Mr. Stableton enabled me to correct a misinterpretation 
of the book because as I read the cases I remembered some that 
came to me second handed and some that Mr. Stableton directly 
discussed with me. 


“I believe this book will be especially helpful because 
deals in a concrete way with the problems of the schoolroom and 
yet, in spite of the fact that Mr. Stableton several times con 
fesses his ignorance of the psychology of adolescence, I know of 
no one who has better demonstrated the application of theory to 
practical usage in dealing with children. 


“I believe that you can do well in enthusiastically getting 
behind this book.”’ 


Price $1.50 Postpaid. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 
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OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


Announcements 
COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
FOUR QUARTER PLAN 


a O State 1 pted t 
Dates of Quarters During 1922-23 


October 2 to December 22, 1922 


Autumn Quarter - 
Winter Quarter - January 2 to March 23, 1923 
Spring Quarter - - March 26 to June 8, 1923 

dates to be announced later 


Summer Quarter two terms 


ACADEMIC SUBJECTS 
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BEATLEY I-Q SLIDE RULE 


Indispensable to Educational 
Research Workers 


The I-Q Slide Rule is a device designed to facilitate 
rapid and accurate calculation of intelligence quotients. 

4 single move of the slide solves the problem. Know! 
of mathematical slide rules unnecessary. [-Q’s can be figured 
the rate of ten a minute. 

Of great value to superintendents, supervisors, principa 
school and clinical psychologists, specialists 1n educational measu: 
ment, and to all who are engaged in developing and using m 
tests. This rule is at present used in most of the larger universit 
and schools of education throughout the country. 


‘‘4 Good Rule To Go By”’ 
EDWARD E. BABB & CO. 


Publishers of Adams Silent 
BOSTON, MASS. Reading Tests PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 


NEW YORK, 100 Washington Square 
CINCINNATI, 300 Pike Street 
CHICAGO, 330 East 22nd Street 
BOSTON, 63 Summer Street 
ATLANTA, 2 North Forsyth Street 


Address all communications to the nearest office of the company. Descriptiy 
circulars, catalogues, and price lists will be mailed on request to any address, 


Your correspondence is solicited and will have prompt attention. 


| 
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SKULL PRACTICE 


For spring training in professional baseball the 
managers hold what they call “skull practice,” requiring 
their men to solve hypothetical situations that illustrate 
the underlying principles involved in a scientific perform- 
ance of that pastime. In law schools the principles of 
law are taught by the “case method.” In the peacetime 
instruction of the Army, officers are required to solve 
“terrain exercises” by applying the principles of military 
science. 


For teacher-training classes, for extension courses 
for teachers and for discussion in teachers’ meetings 
Professor G. M. Whipple of the University of Michigan 
has prepared a set of eighty PROBLEMS IN EDUCA- 
TIONAL PSYCHOLOGY, providing the requisite 
“skull practice” in the application of pedagogical prin- 
ciples. 


Whipple’s PROBLEMS IN EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY are being adopted in a great many col- 
leges and universities for use during the coming semester. 
The set has already been adopted as a text for use in 
teachers’ meetings by a number of school superintend- 
ents. 


THE PRICE IS 75 CENTS A SET. 


Assuring you that orders for any of our publications 
will be filled promptly, we are 


very truly yours, 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


P. oO. Box 632, or 407-11 Se. Main St... 
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THE TECHNIQUE OF TEACHING 


By SHELDON EMMOR DAVIS, President of the State Normal 
College, Dillon, Montana; author of “‘The Work of the Teacher.” 


A keen analysis of classroom attivities which gives 
teachers a basis for the proper evaluation of procedures 
in common use, and suggests as diversified methods of 
presentation as the limits of one small volume render 
possible. 

Futhermore, in addition to a concise treatment of 
accepted teaching activities and to a brief study of current 
innovations, method in six fundamental subjects—spelling, 
reading and literature, composition and grammar, history, 
geography— is discussed in concrete terms. 


HOW TO MEASURE IN EDUCATION 


By WILLIAM A. McCALL, Assistant Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


The significant work done in the field of measurement 
in the last few years is admirably summed up in this volume. 
The following items from the Table of Contents indicate 
the broad scope and practical character of the book: 

How to Use Measurement—in Classifying Pupils, in 
Teaching, in Vocational Guidance. 

How to Construct and Standardize Tests— Scaling the 
Test. 

Tabular, Graphic, and Statistical Methods —With an 
Appendix on How to Secure Tests and Directions for 
their Use. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Boston Dallas 
Chicago Atlanta San Francisco 
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